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brought the 5,000 people in the audience 
to their feet with a tremendous burst of 
applause and approval. Rev. Wayland 
Hoyt, D. D., of Philadelphia, presided, 
the speakers being Rev. F. D. Greene, of 


Van, Armenia; Miss Rebecca Krikorian, | 


of Aintab, Turkey; Miss Margaret W. 
Leitch, of Jeffna, Ceylon, and Rev. B. 
Fay Mills, of Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Poa 








The Minutes of the Annual Convention 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, held at Washington last 
winter, have been published in a compact 
pamphlet of 200 pages. The pamphlet is 
sold at fifteen cents, including postage, 


and every suffragist ought to purchase | 
one to give to some one outside of the | 


movement to show the importance of the 
work the organization is doing. The 
Minutes are sent free to each direct mem- 
ber of the N.A. W. S. A. paying one dollar 
annually to the national treasurer, Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 


-_-- 

An inspiring incident occurred at one 
of the evening meetings of the National 
Educational Association in Buffalo, N. Y. 
An audience of three thousand people had 
gathered in Music Hall. The session was 
opened by the Guard of Honor Orchestra, 
under the direction of Miss Charlotte 
Mulligan. This orchestra, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, is composed entirely of 
women, and was formed for musical study 
and for occasional performances for the 








the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill seems to 
be that Englishmen, if they would avoid 
all possible complications, must marry 
women who have no sisters.—-Providence 


Journal. 


The passage by the British House of 
Lords, after generations of refusal, of the 
sensible bill permitting a man to marry 
his deceased wife's sister, as he may do in 


| any other country under the sun, is the 





years, and during all that period she was 
an active worker in the ranks of the Tem- 
perance Army. For many years she has 
been a familiar character at the W. C. T. U. 
National Convention, and for four years 
has been railway secretary of that organ- 
ization. 


For the past two years Miss Hay has | 


given her service to the work of the Na- 





: 
'CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| Mrs. Heten M. Gouaar has been 
| nominated for attorney-general on the 
| National ticket of her State. A woman is 
| eligible to this elective office in Indiana. 


Mrs. MAGGIE NORVELL has charge of 
| the lighthouse at the head of the passes, 
| Port Eads, La. The bell, which sounds 
on foggy nights, over the black waters of 
the passes, is always rung by Mrs. Norvell 
| herself. There are about twenty women 
lighthouse keepers in the United States 
, alone. 
| Mrs, Frora Parrerson, sister of Pro- 
| fessor Eugene Wambaugh, of the Harvard 
| Law School, has lately received the ap- 
| pointment of Assistant Pathologist in the 
| Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
| Mrs. Patterson owes this honor to the suc- 
| cess of a competitive examination with 
ten men, 
| Miss ExnizABetH UpHAmM YATES, of 
| Maine, has returned home from a four 
months’ tour in California in the inter- 
ests of the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
now pending in that State. The press of 
| the State speaks in the highest terms of 
her ability as an orator, and the power of 
her charming personality. . 


Mrs. Rosr M. FreNcu is an applicant 


| for the secretaryship of the Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of 


| San Francisco, made vacant by the death 


of the former secretary. Mrs. French’s 
ability, combined with her long experience 
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Her een, sae dark wi’ luve to me— 
My ain, ain lass! 


Whyles, gray and ghastly, by me stand 
Auld memories in an eerie band; 
But swift as prints on slidin’ sand 
Sic phantoms pass, 
If sae I haud her warm, warm hand, 
My ain, ain lass! 


The past she sweetens through and through, 
An’, far as heaven, the future, too; 
For, surely, as her dear soul’s due, 
They'll let me pass! 
Wi’ out me there what would she «lo, 
My ain, ain lass? 





-_<--— 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

Letters from Mr. Blackwell received 
last Saturday report his arrival at Hast- 
ings, July 3. He was favored with an 
unusually calm passage, and says charac- 
teristically, ‘The only swells I saw were 
the two young men, my fellow passengers.”’ 





The first woman who has received the 
permission of the Minister of Public In- 
struction to attend lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Munich is Miss Ethel Gertrude 
Skeat, daughter of Professor Skeat, the 
eminent philologist. 





The current number of the North Amer- 
‘can Review contains a most admirable 
Statement of ‘‘Why Women should have 
the Ballot,” by the late Gen. John Gibbon, 
U.S. A. He says: 

I have been seeking for some years a 
00d sound reason why women should not 
vote, and I have, after diligent search, 
found one, and only one. It is because 
they are women. Various so-called rea- 
Sons have been urged, indeed: women, it 
18 Said, are weak, foolish, frivolous, de- 
pendent: they can’t fight; they have other 
and more important duties to attend to: 
they have all the rights they ought to 
have now: they are protected by men’s 
votes, and so forth, but the real and only 
reason is that they are women. 

There is also an article, a bright, cheap, 
very illogical article against woman suf- 
frage, by Max O’Rell, called “Petticoat 
Government.” It is answered with dig- 
hity and fine good sense by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, and Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome, 


-_e- 


On the last day of the Christian En- 
eavor meeting at Washington the great 
Armenian mass-meeting in Tent Washing- 
‘on easily held the place of honor, and 
Rev, B. Fay Mills’ arraignment of the 
United States for its neglect of American 
‘nterests in Armenia was one of the most 
dramatic scenes of the convention. It 





echoed through the hall, but it remained 
for the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’ to bring 
about the grand climax. As the old 
familiar notes floated out on the air, the 
entire audience, moved by an _ unseen 
power, rose to its feet and sang, ending 
with a mighty cheer which seemed to 
shake the huge building from foundation 
to roof. One could feel one’s blood tingle, 
and realize that we are one people, with 
one flag, and one aim—Liberty. 


-_><- 


About 1,000 ladies of Cleveland, O., 
took a special train July 15, for Canton, 
where they called upon Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinley. The Ladies’ Brass Band of 
Chagrin Falls, O., accompanied the excur- 
sion. Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, a member of 
the Cleveland Public School Board, deliv- 
ered an address on behalf of the women 
to Major and Mrs. McKinley. She said: 


Among men your name stands as a 
synonym for protection to American in- 
dustry, it stands for sound money and 
reciprocity, for freedom from ocean to 
ocean. Among women it stands for more 
than that—it stands for protection for the 
home; it stands for right thinking and 
right living; it stands for tenderness to 
mother and for love to wife, for all that 
makes the American home the <dearest 
spot on earth. 

Gov. McKinley responded cordially, say- 
ing: 

I greatly appreciate this friendly call 
from the women of the city of Cleveland, 
as an assurance of the deep interest 
which they feel, and which should be felt 
by every family in the land, in the public 
questions of the day and their rightful 
settlement at the polls. There is no limi- 
tation to the influence that may be exerted 
by women in the United States, and no 
adequate tribute can be spoken of their 
services to mankind throughout its event- 
ful history. The work of women has 
been a power in every emergency, and 
always for good. 








-_-- 


So the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has 
passed at last, and an Englishman may, if 
he and she like, marry the sister of his 
dead wife—often a natural and suitable 
thing todo. To Americans, the danger of 
the wife’s dying by slow poison that this 
end might be attained has always seemed 
absurdly remote. Some press comments 
are as follows: 

The lords spiritual did all they could 
against the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
but they could not prevent its passage by 
the House of Lords.—Lowell Citizen. 

The Earl of Dunraven is said to have 
had charge of the fortunes, in the House 
of Lords, of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. He succeeded in keeping that dis- 
tressed damsel from being crowded out in 
the final heat.—Baltimore American. 

The moral of the fuss in England over 











Mary G. Hay. 





me 





most revolutionary attack on its own con- 
servatism that the British House of Lords 
has witnessed in the reign of Queen Vic. 
Why, they’ll be voting off their wigs next, 
these reckless old earls and dukes!—Lew- 
iston Journal. 





Lady Burton, whose will is dated 28 
Dec., 1895, left personal estate of the value 
of 11,7661. 3s. 1d. She appointed as her 
literary trustees W. A. Coote, of the 
National Vigilance Society, and Minnie 
Grace Plowman, who are to continue the 
publication of her husband’s works; but 
she forbids any one to print a single im- 
modest word, and she especially charges 
her literary trustees not to issue, or allow 
to be issued, one coarse word in connec- 
tion with her late husband’s works. They 
are to publish her autobiography, upon 
which she had been engaged. 


-_—oe- 





When Helen Keller, says the Boston 
Transcript, introduced by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, opened the fifth summer 
meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf with a recital of the twenty-third 
psalm, she proved beyond doubt the value 
of oral methods, advocated by that organ- 
ization in the teaching of the deaf; for, in 
the words of the Philadelphia Ledger, she 
“spoke clearly, with fairly good inflection 
and modulation, and was perfectly under- 
stood.’’ When she came to the expression 
that God had delivered her soul, no won- 
der that many present felt grateful for 
the loving, faithful effort by which such 
results were made possible. 





-_o- 


MARY G. HAY. 


Mary G. Hay was born in Charleston, 
Ind. Her father was a physician, and had 
the reputation of having the largest prac- 
tice in the country. Her mother died 
when she was very young, and she grew 
up a constant companion of her father. 
She accompanied him on his daily route, 
and was familiar to his patrons in all parts 
of the country. After graduating from 
the Charleston High School, she went to 
Oxford, O, and attended the ‘Western 
Female Seminary.’’ As soun as she was 
out of school, her quick sympathy and 
large heart led her to an earnest interest 
in moral reform, and her life has been de- 
voted to work of various ‘tinds for the 
benefit of socie' : treasurer of 
the Indiana Sta . for twelve 





tional-American Suffrage Association. 
Last year she was secretary of the Organ- 
ization Committee, and remained in the 
office in New York. This year she is in 
the California campaign, where her un- 
usual executive ability has been so far 
recognized that she has been made chair- 
man of the Central Committee. Her pleas- 
ant face and winsome manners make 
friends for her and her cause wherever 
she goes. Possessing an indomitable will, 
large courage and hopefulness, tact and 
unusual executive ability, she is an ideal 
reformer. 


-_- 


WOMEN CONDUCT A FOURTH OF JULY 
CELEBRATION. 

Perhaps nowhere in the United States 
has the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence been so uniquely and success- 
fully celebrated as here, says a special 
from Placerville, Cal., to the San Francisco 
Daily Call. 


Placerville’s progressive women took 
the initial step, and carried out each 
feature of the programme clearly. Mrs. 
Georgia Ralston was president of the ex- 
ercises and introductory speaker; Mrs. J. 
B. Rutter was the orator; Miss Tillie 
Thomas recited the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with histrionic ability, and Miss 
Schlaier declaimed a patriotic poem writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. Reid. There 
was band music and singing by a great 
chorus. The literary exercises opened 
with a prayer by Chaplain Mrs. MacDon- 
ald, and closed with a benediction. 

The parade, too, was in charge of the 
fair sex, and their ingenuity was made 
manifest in floats of wondrous beauty. 
The county sheriff had a unique outfit in 
which he rode with his sister; the miners 
had a great float; the Native Daughters, 
the Rebekahs, the Eastern Star Lodge, 
the Rathbone Sisters and other woman’s 
societies were inline. The grand marshal, 
Mrs. Fox, and her aids managed the pro- 
cession capitally. 

The Goddess of Liberty of the parade 
was Miss Davis. ard Beech represented 
Uncle Sam and Miss Pearl Varozza acted 
as drum major. A feature much ap- 
plauded was the living flag, formed of 250 
children, who sang as they marched. 

The officers of the woman’s organiza- 
tion to whom credit is due for the success 
of to-day’s fété are: Miss Mollie Carpen- 
ter, president; Mrs. George H. Burnham, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ella Schlaier, secretary; 
and Mrs. Judge Bennett, chairman of 
fifteen sub-committees. 

Not only in spectacular effect and liter- 
ary merit were their efforts crowned by 
success, but they planned an excellent 
programme of sports, which amused the 
visiting throngs during the afternoon 


spoke in the Congregational church, 
Washington, D. C., on July 5, under the 
auspices of the Christian Citizenship de- 
partment of the W. C. T. U., and ad- 
dressed a great meeting, for women only, 
in Tent Endeavor the day before. Her 


subject was the general position of 
women, their advancement and possi- 
bilities. 

THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, who, al- 


| though she is seventy-eight years of age, 
| is still pretty and retains her vivacity and 
charm, declares that the only way she 
keeps young is by having young people 
about her. She always has a houseful of 
them, and likes nothing better than to be 
surrounded by her grandchildren and 
their friends. She affirms that she is aunt 
to all of Europe to which she is not 
grandmother. 


Mrs. CARRIE NELSON owns the best 
dairy farm in Vermont. She is a widow 
who has managed her farm and educated 
her four children since she was left alone 
thirteen years ago. She lives at Ryegate, 
Caledonia County. In ’92 she was awarded 
the first prize at the Vermont Dairymen’s 
meeting; in ‘94 at the Vermont State Fair, 
and the World’s Food Fair in Boston, and 
in 9% at the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire Interstate Fair. The butter is put 
up in half-pound prints, wrapped in paper 
bearing her printed name and address. 
The principal sale is in Boston. The cows 
are all high-grade Jerseys. ‘Two men are 
hired the year round, and the son and 
daughter make and handle all the butter. 
Mrs. Nelson has freed the estate from 
debt, has made great improvements on 
the buildings and bought a large amount 
of pasture land. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, who has given 
much of her time during the past two 
years to her courses of lectures on House- 
hold Economics in the University of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, etc., has decided to make 
Cincinnati her headquarters for the year 
to come, going and coming as necessary. 
Her purpose is to have more time for 
literary work and special study. Her 
book on ‘Household Economics” will be 
issued in the early autumn by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and a novel, to appear later 
as serial is also arranged for. The social 
settlement known as ‘The Elm Street 
Settlement,’’ Chicago, in which Mrs. Camp- 
bell has been head worker during the past 
year, will continue in the same lines, a 
corps of workers being enlisted there, while 
courses of lectures will be given as usual. 





Her headquarters and address for the year 


| to come will be, Linton Street, near Read- 
| ing Road, Cincinnati, O. 
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A PURPOSEFUL CLUB. 





Read at Brookline, June 11, bv Mary Hutcheson 
: Page. 





In most clubs there are members who 
are enthusiastic and members who are 
indifferent. In our association I believe 
that all the members are enthusiastic, for 
they have come together with a purpose, 
to declare and promote the greatest prin- 
ciple of a democratic government, the 
equality of all before the law. It is the 
intensity of our belief in this great truth 
that binds us together, and because it isa 
universal truth that we have got hold of, 
our interest and belief grow and deepen. 

We feel the stimulating effect that comes 
from all perception of truth, It lights 
up the dark places; our lives are dif- 
ferent, broader; we understand things 
we never understood before. We no 
longer drift along, mastered by the con- 
ditions which we find about us, but we 
lay hold on these conditions, we determine 
to change them, and bring them into 
accord with the vision of truth which we 
have seen. We havea definite aim. We 
are not only believers, but workers in a 
cause destined to succeed, because right 
and justice and truth are fighting for us. 

I think there are two things which spur 
women on to work for the woman's cause: 
(1) Their self-respect. (2) The misery 
and unhappiness which arise from the 
conditions under which most women live 
and work. Self-respect is akin to respect 
for God. Our demand for it is our un- 
conscious acknowledgment that we feel 
ourselves part of the Divine Being, and 
that which is highest and best in us is 
hurt when our self-respect is wounded or 
lessened. The wounds of vanity or self- 
love are different. We feel in suffering 
them that they are partly deserved per- 
haps, that they affect our lower self and 
may do us good, But any attack on our 
self-respect is a damage done to the whole 
nature, a damage that may be irreparable. 
We women claim, therefore, our full birth- 
right of self-respect. We protest against 
the damage done to this precious posses- 
sion of ours by the widespread belief in 
the inferiority of women to men. We 
shall do our utmost to bring about the 
recognition of the equality of the sexes, 
and reinstate women in their own self- 
respect. 

What woman has not felt, in talking 
with a man, that certain condescension, 
that allowance made that she is a woman, 
the deference in his manner hardly conceal- 
ing the fact that he expects and believes 
her to be deficient in judgment, unreason- 
able and possibly alittle hysterical? With 
each man she must make her own way; 
she must prove that she is sensible and 
fully endowed with reason. This men 
assume with other men, but women must 
first prove their claim. 

The disadvantage of this position to 
women is incalculable; we see evidences of 
it in public and private on all occasions. 
It makes women timid and self-distrustful. 
A gifted woman will not speak in a gath- 
ering of men and women, because the 
weight of this unconscious condescension 
of the men is too great, and because she 
is on trial as a woman and her sex stands 
in the way of the acceptance of her ideas; 
while even a commonplace man feels per- 
fectly free; as a man he is accepted and he 
can give himself to his thought. ‘The 
truth shall make us free.’”” We women do 
not know what it is to live in the freedom 
of unimpaired self-respect. 

The second reason, the misery and un- 
happiness which arise from the conditions 
under which most women live and work, 
certainly urges us to act, and to act 
speedily. No true woman can contem- 
plate with indifference the lives of the 
great majority of women, whether it be 
the women and girls who toil in factories 
from morving until night, ill or well, to 
their own injury and that of their chil- 
dren; the shop-girls enduring the strain of 
long days of ill-paid labor, the patronage 
of the floor-walkers, and without pro- 
tection from the designs of unprincipled 
men; the underpaid and overworked 
school-teachers; the large numbers of 
working women who support drunken 
husbands, and bring one luckless child 
after another into the world; or the un- 
fortunate outcasts, the prey of society, 
deprived of the protection of both respect 
and law. Inthis great struggle of modern 
times, when women must compete with 
men for existence, it is a great and far- 
reaching cruelty to place women ata dis- 
advantage, to handicap them with bad 
laws and social conventions. If they have 
grown to have weaker bodies than men, 
and are thus at a physical disadvantage, 
surely that is rather an argument for 
giving them every legal and social advan- 
tage possible to compensate for this, than 
to place them under foolish and unneces- 
sary restrictions, and give them no voice 
to shape the conditions under which they 
must live. 

It is not necessary to argue this here, 
for we are all fully agreed upon it. What 
we must turn our attention to is, how can 
we best reach our ends? How can we 





bring about, or help to bring about, the 
establishment of the great principle of the 
equality of the sexes before the law? 

In the first place we must never lose 
sight of the greatness of our purpose; we 
must never forget that we are struggling 
to bring about one of the greatest reforms 
that can lift the human race. We must 
become penetrated and permeated through 
and through with the greatness of the 
truth to which we bear witness. If we do 
this, and live this, the details of how and 
when to be propagandists will solve them- 


selves. 
But let us occupy ourselves a little with 


these details. In the first place we must 
read; we must make something of a study 
of our belief, not only in order to be able 
to answer objections, and ‘‘give a reason 
for the faith that is within us,’ but to 
reach a certain plane, to gain clearness of 
vision, to grow to have some understand- 
ing of our destiny. 

To facilitate this study, our association 
has instituted a lending library; we have 
only a few books as yet; but our commit- 
tee has devoted a sum of money to be ex- 
pended for books, which will be done 
without delay. We hope to receive books 
or pamphlets bearing upon this subject 
{rom our members from time to time, 
thereby steadily increasing the library. 
The books are sent through the mail, and 
should not be kept longer than three 
weeks, unless especially desired and asked 
for at the time of application. 

Iam thoroughly convinced of the value 
of reading to stir one to action. If we 
read, we are in the thought of what we 
read; it is natural to speak our thoughts; 
this leads to discussion, and before we 
are aware of it, we have become a central 
source of truth to a small group of people. 
It is in this way that reforms grow. 

There are also numbers of leaflets,and we 
should all supply ourselves and feed our 
friends upon them this summer. 

Another thing which we can all do, and 
which we cannot fail to see the importance 
of doing, is to hold up the hands of the 
workers, We are not able, ourselves per- 
haps, to work publicly for our great end, 
but we can help and support those who 
do. 

The Massachusetts State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has appealed for money to help 
defray its expenses. Of course the State 
associations depend largely upon their 
affiliated leagues for support. Women 
must give not only their time and their 
energy, but what they can of their means 
if they wish their cause to succeed. ‘Self- 
sacrifice is the lover of all progress.”’ 

Last summer, after some little exertion, 
I got together from different people ten 
dollars to send to our national suffrage 
organizer, and I spoke of it with some 
satisfaction to a friend. He smiled in an 
amused way and said: ‘*Women will have 
to learn how to give money, if they expect 
to succeed in any thing.’’ And then he told 
me of the large expenditure ofacertain man 
who was trying to get himself elected in a 
district in New York. The expenditure 
was not made in a dishonest way, and the 
man was just the right one for the posi- 
tion, and yet this expenditure was the 
condition of his success. 

We must read and we must give; and if 
we all do this conscientiously and con- 
stantly, we shall find ourselves almost 
unconsciously taking advantage of every 
opportunity that offers to influence and 
create belief in our faith. Our converts 
shall be in numbers as the sands of the 
sea, and our cause shall gloriously tri- 
umph. 


-_-- 


“UNDER THE OLD ELMS.” 


Writing in the Worcester Spy of the 
late Mrs. William Claflin, Miss 0. M. E. 
Rowe of this city says: 


For some years Mrs. Claflin promised 
to write her reminiscences of the notable 
people whom she had known. Only an 
unusual woman could have gathered them 
to her home, and the list of her friends 
gives largess of her worth. Fortunately, 
within a year, she completed the modest 
but charming book of memories, which 
she called ‘*‘Under the Old Elms.”’ The 
Newton home stood on a noble tree-shaded 
elevation, which once belonged to Governor 
Bradstreet, but afterwards was owned by 
Gen. Hall, whose grandson, the Rey. James 
Freeman Clarke, paid an annual visit to 
the Claflins, and enjoyed the scenes asso- 
ciated with his boyhood. Soon after they 
came into possession, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and his sister, Mrs. Stowe, were 
honored guests. The name had not been 
found for the estate. After a lull in the 
conversation, Mrs. Stowe said, ‘tHow 
magnificent the old elms!’’ Mr. Beecher 
exclaimed, ‘I have it—call the place ‘The 
Old Elms.’’’ That was nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. It was under the fine old tree- 
that Mrs. Stowe’s publishers celebrated 
her seventieth birthday. Alas! so few are 
left of that June gathering which included 
Whittier, Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Whipple, T. B. Aldrich, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. and 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Bronson Alcott, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Lucy Larcom 
and four of the Beechers. 

Dr. S. F. Smith was a near neighbor of 
the Claflins, and a great solace when the 
light of the house went out in the death 
of the only child, a boy of fiveyears. The 





typical Englishman, John Bright, Prof. 
Henry Drummond, Rev. Newman Hall 
and Pere Hyacinthe were among the for- 
eign visitors at ‘‘The Old Elms.” Prof. 
Agassiz, Robert C. Winthrop, Prof. Guyot, 
John B,. Gough, Horace Greeley, General 
Armstrong and Gen. Banks, ex-President 
and Mrs. Hayes were also Mrs. Claflin’s 
honored guests. Mary Carpenter, Emily 
Faithful and Edna Dean Proctor loved 
“The Old Elms,’’ and its hearthstone and 
its gracious mistress. When Madame 
Carmen Diaz, the wife of the president of 
Mexico, was visiting Mrs. Claflin, the 
gardener produced a superb rose of a new 
variety, and it suited the rich southern 
beauty so well that it was named the Car- 
men Diaz rose. 

But not only the learned and famous 
came to *“*The Old Elms,”’ but there was 
an annual lawn party for the Wellesley 
College seniors, and every summer a club 
of working girls spent a day of rare pleas- 
ure on the piazza or roaming the fields 
and gathering flowers by the brook. Many 
a party to raise funds for some charity 
has been given on the lawn and under the 
trees so hallowed with associations. The 
centre of all was Mrs. Mary Bucklin Claflin, 
a woman whose place can never be filled. 





SILK WORMS. 

The superintendent of the Reformatory 
Prison for Women at Sherborn, Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, who has for years been one 
of the most enthusiastic as well as most 
successful propagators of the silk worm 
in this country, has lately finished a 
highly interesting experiment with eggs 
received direct from Japan, where such a 
specialty is made of this branch of 
domestic industry. 

Mrs. Johnson having been engaged in 
the work for quite a time, the in-breeding 
process had, it was found, lessened the 
value of the eggs obtained, consequently 
the results were not as satisfactory as 
could be wished for. ; 

She had this satisfaction, however, that 
the worms she had brought forth have 
already begun to produce silk, which is 
the finest in color and texture of anything 
made in this country, as far as her ex- 
perience goes. 

The variety of eggs is what is known in 
Japan as ‘‘Koishiman,’’ and they were 
produced at an institution founded by the 
Silk Industry Guild for the purpose of 
raising worms. Another trial of eggs 
from the same source will be had.— Ex. 
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ONE WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 








Here is a version of an old story in a 
slightly new form, which comes from 
Cincinnati, though the woman to whom 
it refers went there from Brooklyn, says 
Good Housekeeping for July. But no mat- 
ter as to the locality—the principles of 
success and failure are practically the 
same the world over. She had been sud- 
denly thrown upon her own resources, 
under the necessity of at once taking up 
some means of earning her living. She 
recoiled from the drudgery of a boarding- 
house, and from the thought of becoming 
a servant. As she looked over her special 
accomplishments, the list narrowed down 
to but one—exceptional ability in putting 
up fruits. This seemed a small profes- 
sion upon which to earn her living; but 
she wisely reasoned that a woman, no less 
than aman, should do that which she was 
able to do best, and she resolved to make 
the experiment. Arming herself with 
samples of her choicest jellies and pre- 
serves, she went to a family who, she 
had heard, were going away for the sum 
mer. There she exhibited her wares, and 
made a proposition to do all their pre- 
serving while they were away for a nomi- 
nal sum over the total cost. At first the 
lady was inclined to be non-committal; 
but a taste of her favorite fruit, which the 
solicitor opened, settled the question, and 
she not only gave her own order, but sent 
her to several other parties, so that when 
spring opened this plucky woman had as 
much ordered of her as she felt she could 
do. Some of the families gave her orders 
on their grocers for the fruit, sugar and 
anything else she needed; two gave her 
the ready money she thought would see 
her through, and the rest made no pro- 
vision at all. It was disheartening be- 
cause, with little money, it took so much 
planning; but she got through all right. 

Everything worked well. When her 
patrons returned in the autumn they were, 
one and all, more than pleased with her 
work, and, finding that she could cook 
and bake equally well, kept her busy all 
winter, making choice dishes, pastry and 
cakes. In the spring she had so many 
asking her to have their fruit canned that 
she hired two women to do the rougher 
work, though all the details are still 
under her own supervision. Furthermore, 
she convinced them all that it was 
cheaper to allow her so much money in 
advance, than to have it charged at their 
store, for fruit can be bought at a great 
sacrifice sometimes, and at the amount 
she used there would always be a reduc- 
tion. She also invested some of her own 
savings, for she had in the winter acquired 
quite a reputation in this line. Now she 





has entered her fourth year and is making 
money fast. She has four assistants, wi- 
ter and summer. Her mince pies are 
sought after as much as her fruit, and it 
would not be surprising if, in the days to 
come, she should start a factory. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INDIA. 

An interesting document is the recently 
issued report of the National Association 
for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India. 

In eleven years since its organization 
under the name of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund, the number of women and girls 
annually relieved and cured has risen, in 
1895, to above 1,000,000 (1,054,387), and in 
the last three years the number has 
doubled itself. 

The movement has a pathetic history. 
After suffering for years from native 
quacks, the Maharanee of Punna, the dia- 
mond deposit state of Central India, was 
cured by an English lady—a medical mis- 
sionary. Her Highness wrote to Queen 
Victoria, inclosed the letter in a gold 
locket, put the jewel around the doctor’s 
neck, and charged her not take it off until 
she gave it into the Queen’s hands. 

Her Majesty sent a kind answer and laid 
on the next new Viceroy, when dismiss- 





ing him, the special injunction to launch | 


a scheme for the improvement of the 
medical treatment of her Indian female 
subjects. 

With Irish impetuosity and Scotch thor- 
oughness combined, Lady Dutferin organ- 
ized the fund all over India, and in Lon- 
don, also, for trainiag native wom n doc- 
tors, as well as healing the suffering. The 
invested funds amount to £129,000 at par, 
and the income from all sources last cal- 
endar year was £15,545. With this a 
million of suffering women were cared for 
in addition to the many who come under 
the ministration of the medical mission- 
aries, American as well as British. 

Were progress more rapid, especially 
among the high caste ladies, who must be 
attended in the zenana and harem, there 
would not be women doctors enough. 
Lady Elgin, Lady Elliott and other gov- 
ernors’ wives have brought about the 
foundation of hostels for native women 
studying medicine and nursing. Mr. 
Woodburn, an experienced civil engineer, 
declared at the annual meeting in Cal- 
cutta lately, that “the rapidly growing 
and now enormous attendance at the 
Dufferin hospitals is the best possible 
evidence of the trust of the people in the 
treatment they receive there.”’ 

As the general education of women in 
India rises the number of female canidi- 
dates for the higher grades of hospital 
assistants and assistant surgeons will in- 
crease, however slowly. 


-_-- 


MRS. STOWE’S ELIZA. 


The death of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe brings to light many of the heroes 
and heroines in “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
Among the many incidents connected with 
the novel is the story of whom Eliza was 
the heroine, as told by Rev. 8S. G. W. Ran- 
kin, professor at Ripley College, Ripley, O. 

He says: 


One Christmas week Eliza, a stalwart 
negro woman, came to the Rankin house 
in the night, having brought hér husband 
across the river ina boat. He was cov- 
ered with ice, the night having been in- 
tensely cold, and the man, who was not 
as bright as Mrs. Stowe’s George Harris, 
had fallen into the water in getting out of 
the boat. Eliza, a woman weighing about 
170 pounds, very religious and very deter- 
mined, had planned to send her husband 
ahead to Canada, intending to join him 
with her children afterward. The hus- 
band was sent along, and Eliza crossed 
the river to Kentucky that same night, 
returning to her mother. 

True to arrangements, she crossed the 
river one night in February, when it was 
in a treacherous condition, carrying her 
young child in a shawl strapped to her 
back. The ice was broken, and she car- 
ried a board with a rope attached, by 
which she passed from one cake to an- 
other. She got across safely, and was 
sent to Canada to join her husband. She 
had five children in slavery, and said to 
the Rankins that she was going back to 
Kentucky after them the following June, 
naming a certain day. She was discour- 
aged in this, but promised to come back, 
nevertheless. 

On the June day designated she ap- 
peared in Mr. Rankin’s garden, and was 
disguised as a man and sent across the 
river, where she made her way to her 
former master’s plantation and hid be- 
neath currant-bushes in his garden. Here 
she was discovered by her oldest daughter, 
aged seventeen, and at nightfall was 
hidden beneath the floor of her old cabin 
in the negro quarters, 

Sunday, after dinner, her master and 
his wife went several miles away to visit a 
friend, and Eliza took blankets and house- 
hold goods to the amount of 200 pounds’ 
weight, divided them into bundles for five 
children, and started on an eleven miles’ 
walk to a point on the river, which she 
was to reach at 2 o’clock the next morning. 

She had been told to bring nothing but 
the children, but she had so overloaded 
them with packages that the smaller ones 
gave out, and she was obliged to carry one 





re. 
child a little way, a bundle a little wa 
and then go back after another child at 
another bundle, until she was so delayed 
that the river was not reached until ¢ 
o’clock in the morning, and the boat that 
was to carry her over was gone. 

It was foggy, however, and by walki 
about one and one-fourth miles in the 
shallow water of the Kentucky side of the 
river, to throw off the scent of the blood- 
hounds, she reached an anti-slavery man’s 
house, where she remained all day, 

That morning, when we expected to 
have Eliza and her children safe in Ohio 
after the fog lifted we saw thirty-one 
men on horseback, with dogs and guns 
across the river hunting this defence. 
less woman, with five children, after 
a reward of $1,300. Communication was 
opened with Eliza, and she was told what 
to do. 

At nightfall, disguised as a woman, | 
with a party of young fellows made q 
feint on the Kentucky shore, a few miles 
further up the river, and gave the negro 
hunters a lively chase, they Supposing 
that they had track of Eliza. The hunters 
were evaded, and a trusted boatman 
ferried the woman and children across to 
the Rankin house, where she remained ip 
hiding fer two weeks, being finally taken 
to the ‘Quaker settlement” in a load of 
flour and bran. 

She escaped to Canada, and lived for 
years there with her husband and six 
children. She was a heroic woman, if one 
ever lived.—A dvertiser. 


-_-- 
CLARA BARTON’S LIGHT. 

Since the wonderful Red Cross journey 
has been undertaken to Armenia, loving 
and old friends are filled with reminiscence 
and story of Clara Barton's early work in 
our Civil War. Such friends are many at 
the Capital. 

In September, 1862, Miss Barton left 
Washington for the Blue Ridge with 
wagon-loads of supplies for the sick and 
wounded. She had already ministered to 
the wounded and dying from the battles 
of Bull Run, Cedar Mountain and Chan- 
tilly. When she reached Burnside’s corps 
after days of dusty travelling, sleeping in 
her wagon at night, she found the “two 
armies lying face to face along the ridges 
of hills that bounded the valley of An- 
tietam.”’ 

She ordered her mule teams to follow 
the lines of artillery, and through smoke 
and fog of camp fire and the dark air of 
battle begun, she turned into a tall corn 
field and unloaded her supplies in an old 
barn. 

Confederate shot and shell fell over her. 
In the barnyard and field men were bleed- 
ing, torn and dying. The surgeons had 
used their bandages and were binding up 
wounds with corn husks. The army sup- 
plies had not yet arrived. All day long 
Miss Barton worked unceasingly. She fed 
the fainting and dying all the bread, 
dipped in wine, that she had; moved 
them to the best possible places; found 
in the barn meal, flour and salt, hidden 
there by the Confederates. PF 

Then began the gruel-making in old 
kettles, and before night Miss Barton had 
twenty-five men at work with her. They 
carried buckets of hot gruel from the barn 
and an old farmhouse near by, and across 
fields, until darkness fell over the valley. 

The porches of the house were used for 
operating tables. All day long, under a 
fierce battle, Clara Barton and the sur- 
geons worked over the dying men, One 
of the doctors, now an old man in the 
West, says: ‘‘Never shall I forget the 
terror which seized me as I looked about 
for candles. The supplies had not come. 
The armies had stopped their firing. 
Darkness crept over the hills and the 
valley! A surgeon near me said hur- 
riedly: ‘This bit of candle is all the light 
we have for to-night! A thousand suf- 
fering, dying, wounded men! They will 
perish before the day dawns!’ ”’ 

“Good God!” I said; “what a horror!” 

“Just then Clara Barton came back to 
her post with a big bucket of gruel and 
said cheerfully: ‘Doctor, we must light 
up; we can’t work nor move about in the 
dark.’ A poor boy almost at her feet said: 
‘Shall I die alone—here—in—the—dark?’ 

“Miss Barton replied, joyously: ‘Why, 
doctor, I brought thirty lanterns and hun- 
dreds of candles! I learned a lesson at 
Bull Run. We had a small supply. ! 
said after that, light must be my first 
thought.’ ”’ 

Both armies had lain down to rest. The 
dead were moved to one side, that the 
wounded might have care, and night set 
tled down on the dreadful scene. 

The lanterns were quickly lighted and 
hung in the bare old rooms, on the porches, 
the fences and wagons. Candles were 
flickering in all possible places, and the 
work of surgeons, doctors and helpers 
went steadily on all through the night. 

The boy who was so terrified by the dark, 
ness said, as Miss Barton knelt beside him 
with the lantern on herarm: ‘Oh, Ishan't 
die alone now! I can see you!” 

Old soldiers love to tell the story, Red 
Cross women have often heard it, and the 
brave Christian woman of ’96is not braver 
not more of an angel of mercy than when 
she carried the light to the dark valley of 
Antietam.—Illinois Watch-Tower. 
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BISHOPS AND THE NEW WOMAN. 


Leading lights of the Methodist Church 
have been at odd timesinterviewed on 
the new women and have declared them- 


selves as follows: 

Bishop Thomas Bowman — Let them 
progress, and nature and God will take 
are of the consequences. 

Bishop-elect McCabe—I am an advocate 
of the home circle for women. I would 
be very sorry to see the coming young 
woman grow away from the home life and 
influences, and I feel that at present there 
js a great deal of danger in their path. If 
woman loses her modesty her charm is 
gone forever. If we could put down the 
rum traffic with woman’s support I would 
pe glad to have her vote at once. But 
jn matters of finance, tariff, taxation and 
complex legal affairs I do not think 
women as a class are now competent to 

s judgment. 
hon R. S. Foster—Woman is the 
greatest institution of the world, and the 
new woman is only coming on in the 
natural order of life. The way is opening 
for her on all sides. 

Bishop John F. Hurst—I hope the in- 
dustries in which she may engage will 
multiply. I am not afraid that she will 
go beyond her own sphere. Womanly 
women never do, you know, 

Bishop Charles H. Fowler—Let woman 
keep step with events. I am not afraid of 
woman losing her allegiance to the home 
circle. I do not much favor her going 
into politics, but do not worry about her 
future. When the man of her heart comes 
along she'll marry and everything will 
adjust itself satisfactorily. 

Ex-Bishop Taylor, of Africa—Give them 
a chance, I say. Heathen women are 
quicker to learn trades and industries 
than men. I have always observed that 
women do their work better than men. 
Then they should be given a chance, by 
all means, to do whatever they like. 

Bishop Stephen Merrill—I don’t know 
the new woman, and I don’t want to know 
her. The old woman is good enough for 


c 


me. 

Bishop John Vincent—I believe in the 
domestic woman, the highly cultivated 
woman and the woman who thinks that 
noble wifehood and motherhood are the 
highest possible distinctions to which she 
can attain. 

President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University—The new woman—oh, she’s 
all right. I believe in giving a woman 
every opportunity that man has, and let- 
ting her have an equal chance to distin- 
guish herself. Nature and the Lord will 
adjust matters satisfactorily. 


-_--—-_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


An authority on that vital subject, the 
beautification of heaven’s best gift to 
man, says a lemon bath is wondrously re- 
freshing, and the West Indian ladies 
indulge frequently in it, using lemons as 
other mortals use cakes of soap at such 
times. 


Mrs. Alice Meynell, whose volume of 
sublimated essays, ‘*The Color of Life,’’ is 
just published by Way & Williams, is the 
sister of Lady Butler, the distinguished 
painter of ‘‘The Roll Call,’’ loaned by 
Queen Victoria to the World’s Fair. Mrs. 
Meynell’s first book appeared in 1875—a 
slender volume of verse, of which Ruskin 
wrote most enthusiastically. D. G. Ros- 
setti wrote of it to a friend, ‘-A most 
genuine little book of poems, containing 
sonnets of true spiritual beauty.’’ Readers 
ofthe Pall Mall Budget may remember 
the delicate portrait of Mrs. Meynell, re- 
produced from a drawing by the dis- 
tinguished American, John S, Sargent. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Purity Alliance, held 
in the United Charities Building, New 
York, the 18th ult., a congratulatory ad- 
dress to the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, to be held at 
Berne, Switzerland, September 15, 16, 17 
and 18, was unanimously adopted. Aaron 
M. Powell, president, and Anna Rice 
Powell, corresponding secretary, were ap- 
pointed to represent the Alliance at the 
International Conference. Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell will sail by the Paris, August 26, 
en route for Berne, via Southampton and 
Paris. After the Conference they will 
rest fora time among the mountains of 
Switzerland, and on their return from the 
Continent, will remain a month or two in 
England, making their headquarters in 
London. They will probably be absent 
from the country about three months. 

Miss Wilkins was unable to attend, as 
Usual, the annual picnic on Bunker Hill 
Day (June 17), at ‘*Red Farm,’’ Wrentham, 
Mass., the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Edgar 
Chamberlin. The guest of honor was Mr. 
Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper’ s 
Monthly, and author of “God in His 
World” and “A Study of Death.”’ The 
poets of the occasion were Mr. Bliss 
Carman and Miss Alice Brown. Other 
Picnickers were Mr. Bradford Torrey, the 
bird-lover: Mr. Sylvester Baxter, recently 
returned from a convalescence in Mexico; 
Mr. C. M. Thompson, author of “The 
Nimble Dollar;’ Mr. E. W. Thomson, 
author of “Old Man Savarin” and rhymer 
re the verse in the latest translation of 
‘Aucassin and Nicolette.’ The transla- 
‘on of this book, by the way, is attributed 





to“M. s, Henry,’’ who is shrewdly sus- 


pected of being Mr. Thomson's wife. Mr. 
Walter H. Page, who has infused new life 
into The Atlantic, was there too: and so 
were Helen Keller and Miss Sullivan, who 
are visiting at Red Farm; and Messrs. 
Copeland & Day, who are to publish in 
September two volumes by their host, 
selected from his contributions to the 
Transcript—“The Listener in Town” and 
“The Listener in the Country.’’—Critic. 


—_<- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Snort Stories. By Myra Bradwell Hel- 
mer. Chicago Legal News Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Price, 25 cents. 


This is the very smallest book, by the | 


very youngest author, that we have ever 
been called upon to review. But we do 
it with the more pleasure that she is the 
“granddaughter of her grandparents,” 
i. e., Judge Bradwell and the late Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, joint editors for many 
years of the Chicago Legal News. The 
author, six years old, says in her preface: 
‘I thought I would make a book to earn 
some money for the sick babies. I talked 
it, and mamma wrote it down for me just 
as I talked it.”’ The book is a pretty one, 
with several illustrations, among them 
“The Author and her Publisher,’ the 
little girl nestled against her grandfather’s 
shoulder. The stories show an inventive 
mind, much command of language for six 
years old, and a logical mind as well—a 
natural inheritance. 

The fairies were sick. ‘They got scared 
and sent for the fairy doctor right away. 
When he came he said one had got scarlet 
fever, the other diphtheria and the other 
typhoid fever. He told the fairy god- 
mother all about microbes and germs, and 
told her to boil the water. The fairy god- 
mother asked if a hair was a sidewalk for 
a microbe. He said, Oh, no, they were 
much smaller. The fairy godmother said 
she didn’t understand. If the germ had 
the fever, why didn’t the fever, which 
killed little boys and girls, kill the germ? 
and if the germ didn’t have the fever, how 
could it give the fever; how could a thing 
give a thing it didn’t have? The fairy 
doctor said, ‘Nobody knows but God.’ ”’ 

As the book does not appear to be 
copyrighted, we shall publish next week 
one of the stories, ‘‘The Boy that Ran 
Away to Sea,’’ which gives a rather un- 
usual description of boys in that situation. 
A touching little footnote to ‘*The Meet- 
ing of the Flowers,” says, ‘‘I had the violet 
win the prize because it was my grand- 
ma’s favorite flower, and I thought it 
would make her happy in heaven.”’ c. w. 


-_-—-— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DIDN'T THINK. 





Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door. 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
“Oh, no!’’ said the mother, 
“You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree.” 
“*T don’t care,”’ said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling. 
“I don’t think the old folk 
Know quite everything.’’ 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him 
Before he'd time to blink, 
“Oh!’’ he eried, ‘‘I’m sorry, 
But J didn’t think.” 
—Selected. 


eos -_——- 


THE BOY WITH THE UMBRELLA. 


In the middle of the garden stood a lit- 
tle boy under a big umbrella. He always 
kept it spread no matter what the weather 
might be: and winter and summer, day 
and night, he was always in his place. A 
fountain fell on the top of the umbrella, 
which was iron, and all around the boy, 
who was iron, too. 

“Oh dear,’ thought the boy, ‘how I 
hate to carry this old umbrella! I wish I 
was the stone general over there in the 
park, and then I could always ride on 
horseback. 

“Then, instead of this ridiculous old 
thing, I should have a great long sword in 
my hand, and I'd hold it right over the 
people’s heads, as if I was going to fight 
them all!’ You see he was a boy, al- 
though only an iron on-. 

Meanwhile, the air in the garden was 
growing more and more sultry, but he did 
not feel it in the middle of the cool foun- 
tain. The people in the hot, dusty street 
looked longingly at the Iron Boy in his 
snug little water-house. How they wished 
that they could change places with him! 

At last a great drop fell, and then 
another, and then it seemed as if some 
one was pumping water out of the clouds. 
Everybody rushed home as fast as possible. 
A little schoolboy ran past and looked up 
at the Iron Boy. 

‘Wish I was that fellow!’’ he shouted. 
‘‘Hullo, lend us your parasol!’ But the 
Iron Boy only stood still and sulked. 

“Oh, may I come under your umbrella?” 
gasped a butterfly, who was caught in her 
new spring dress. “How wise you are 
always to carry one!’ She sat on his 
finger and dried her blue and gold suit, 
The rain fell in torrents all around them, 
but it did not touch her. 

At last the sun came out again, and 
made a great rainbow in the sky, and a 








little bow in the fountain. 
said that she must go. 

“You have saved my life, you kind 
boy!” she said, gratefully. ‘This dread- | 
ful storm would have quite washed away | 
poor little me. 

‘“‘How much nicer to hold an umbrella 
over such a helpless little thing than to 
flourish a sword like that big stone doll | 


yonder!’ And, waving her pretty wings 


The butterfly 


| to him, away she flew. 


“Perhaps she is right,’ thought the 
Iron Boy. And he held the despised 
umbrella straight and high, as if he was 
proud of it, after all.— Youth’s Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Small brother, proudly—My brother's 
got the best kind of bicycle. It’s got 
rheumatic tires.— Youth’s Companion. 





Our neighbor, Mr. Callen, was in the 
habit of pasturing a bobtailed cow in front 
of his house. Little Olive, on going to 
the window one morning, observed a 
strange cow in the yard and called out: 
“Ma, ma! Callen’s cow’s dot a new tail!”’ 


The Texas man who has invented a ma- 
chine for filling bottles should join the 
temperance people now, and invent some 
machine that will keep people from empty- 
ing the bottles after they are filled.— St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Herald. 


‘What are they going to call your new 
brother, Jack?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—Jack, I guess!’ 

“But that’s your name.”’ 

‘*That doesn’t make any difference. It 
was papa’s before I had it. Pa and ma 
have a way of makin’ us boys use up their | 
old things.—Christian Leader. 


Doctor (after a brief examination)—Has 
he been eating unripe fruit or anything of 
that kind? Johnny's Mother—Oh, no, 
doctor! I know everything he has eaten! | 
He hasn’t been out of the house to-day. 
Doctor (producing improved camera)— 
Well, we'll find out in a few moments just 
what the young man has been—— 
Johnny—It’s green apples, mamma. Wow! 
O! O! Ooh!—Chicago Tribune. 

The other evening Toddletums called 
his papa to tell him that he couldn’t get 
to sleep for the mosquitoes. ‘‘Never mind, 
Toddle; just put your head under the 
clothes, where they can’t get at you.” 
Toddletums did so, but in a little while 
he peeped from under the clothing. A 
firefly happening along at the moment set 
him yelling: “It’s no use, papa. I hid 
under the clothes, and now they’ve gone 
off and got lanterns to find me with.”’— 
Harper's Round Table. 








FEED THE NERVES 


Upon pure, rich blood and you need not 
fear nervous prostration. Nerves are 
weak when they are improperly and in- 
sufficiently nourished. Pure blood is 
their proper food, and pure blood comes by | 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is thus 
the greatest and best nerve tonic. It also 
builds up the whole system. 





Hoop’s Pitis are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 
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| aspirations and ideals o 
| interest ; that of literature and that of life... . 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
— 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Pres». 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 


| Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

This little book is a credit alike to the author and 
the publishers.—Minneapolis I'ribune. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 

rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 
_ Lhave read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian orgingl. The trans- 
oy a very faithful.—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of who u have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cairy.ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capac ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. \hatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—JZos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful'in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 


| ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 


a of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
ctal. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties. ... It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Pust 

The great symeathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
[nter-Ocean. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims ot Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
fullof tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. . . . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Bad¢i- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 


| teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
| spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 


Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Camébridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Ciristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
dong,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 

i f this people have a double 

The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere eee, something of the 


| deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 


folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 


| less surprise many to tind that Armenia has both a 


classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a lterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I real 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
{Aomguen) people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocker, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 

The [lystery of Handwriting 
A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 

Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 

ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 

(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writing 

of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 

tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 
Patmos or the Unveiling 
By Rey. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 

Manifestations” ** Redeemer and Redeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather. etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 


Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of “‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the ‘Burial of the British‘dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on Aged 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By per sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

>lot 00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and ecerying the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she cocuares a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical [Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

‘God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” The 

a Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

1.25° 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
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SOPRANO VOCALIST 
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TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 
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HOOSACG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30, P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New Yurk. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will not be held until 
after the Presidential election this year. 
The Association has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Board of Trade of Spring: 
fielil to hold the Convention in that city. 


-_-- 


WOMEN AS POLITICAL FACTORS. 


ors from two United States ships, a cav- 
alry troop, the Monterey fire department, 
and a “living flag,’’ composed of about 
200 girls, was led by Mrs. M. 8. Steadman, 
as grand marshal, who was mounted on a 
white horse and who wore a black riding 
costume with a red and white sash. 

Miss E. A. Spencer, of Eureka, presided 
over the literary exercises, which were 
opened by an address of welcome by Miss 
Orton? Miss Clara Wittenmeyer pro- 
nounced an eloquent prayer, and Esther 
Malcolm-Johnson read a poem, after which 
the children composing the living flag 


| sang ‘** Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.”’ 


Believing in the imperative need of an | 


equal participation of women as active 
factors in government, how can this great 
social and political reform be effected? 
Every year I become more and more of 
the opinion that it can be promoted, most 
of all, by the practical participation of 
women in politics. I ask myself, how 
have women secured their present en- 
larged legal, industrial, educational and 
professional opportunities? Not alone by 
the abstract demand, but by actual per- 
sonal participation in these forms of 
activity. In every case women have come 
into their new pursuits not as rivals or 
competitors, but as helpmects of men. It 
is curious how quickly abstract prejudice 
yields to accomplished fact! Women are 
excluded from politics mainly because 
they are not personally active in politics. 
The presence at St. Louis of Mrs, J. Ellen 
Foster, of Washington, and Miss Smiley, 
of New York, as active Republican work- 
ers, carried conviction to the minds of 
scores of delegates, and secured the recog- 
nition of woman’s rights in the National 
platform, as outside appeals alone would 
have failed to do. When the invitation to 
women to help save the country to the 
Republican party came up in the platform 
committee, it was urged upon the ground 
that ‘there were women behind it.” 

“The best way to reach resumption is to 
resume,”’ said Horace Greeley. The best 
way for women to secure political rights 
is to do political work, Then every avenue 


will open. 
As an advocate of woman suffrage, 


therefore, I wish that women of every 
shade of political opinion—Republican, 
Democratic, Populist, ete.—would engage 
actively, this summer and fall, in the 
work of party organization. If auxiliary 
clubs of women, local, State and National, 
are working to convert and convince, to 
arouse interest and enlist cojperation—the 
result will be to secure friends and allies 
everywhere for women’s enfranchisement. 

It is not necessary that the members of 
these clubs should advocate suffrage. To 
some it may seem humiliating to work 
with and for parties that have not yet de- 
manded full political equality for women. 
But that is a narrow view. Every woman 
is equally interested with every man in the 
well-being of her country. Tariff and 
currency, war and peace, civil service re- 
form, pension revision, restricted emi- 
gration—above all, the choice of capable 
and responsible men in executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial offices—these are as im- 
portant to women as to men. 

Why then should not women work for 
these? Ifthe women of America will do 
for their country what the women of Great 
Britain are doing, they will soon be wel- 
comed to an equal place. The Primrose 
League of men and women has placed 
Lord Shaftsbury in power. The Woman's 
Liberal Federation, presided over by Mrs. 
Gladstone, held up the hands of the 
Liberal party until it was wrecked on the 
rocks of Irish Home Rule. When the rich 
women, the women of leisure and society, 
become enlisted in party politics they will 
be allies that no party can afford to do 
without. Women have immense latent 
political power. It can be exercised to 
any extent. Voting is only one form of 
political power, and when the other forms 
are exercised it cannot long be withheld. 
The coming campaign will give ample 
opportunity. H. B. B. 
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An account of the Fourth of July cele- | 
bration conducted by the women of Placer- | 
ville, Cal., will be found in another col- 


umn. This was not the only place where 
women came to the front on that day in 
the Golden State. At historic Monterey 
a four days’ jubilee opened on July 4, in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
raising of the National flag in California. 
The ceremonies and most of the pageants of 
the day were in charge of the organization 
known as the Native Daughters of Cali- 


fornia. The parade, which included as its | 


most brilliant features two companies of 
United States artillery, a number of sail- 


Miss Marian Bertola, of Martinez, delivered 
an address. Miss Agnes Manning, of San 
Francisco, read an able essay on * Mon- 
terey under the Spanish Régime,’’ and 
Miss Eliza D. Keith, the well-known jour- 
nalist of San Francisco, delivered the ora- 
tion of the’day on ‘Patriotism in the 
Public Schools.” 

Mingled with the vivid impressions the 
description of this notable day on the 
other side of the continent brings to the 
imagination, the imposing spectacle of 
soldiers and sailors in uniform, the guns 
and caissons, the cavalry horses, the bands 
and the radiant girls in one procession 
moving on, led by the graceful horse- 
woman; the women speaking from an 
outdoor platform ; the marine musicians 
rendering ‘‘America,’’ that resounded 
upon the drowsy bay; ‘the blue bay, 
with the great white men-of-war and their 
gay bunting and flags, the historical 
shores and hills, old Monterey, with its 
Mexican adobes, and nearer the crowd of 
new people and the schoolchildren with 
American flags, while beyond, silhouetted 
against the summer sky, stood the statue 
of Padre Serra, the missionary.’’—there 
come to mind bits of the cutting criticism 
and doleful prophesies made in the early 
days of the woman suffrage movement. 
Changes as startling as anything then pre- 
dicted as a result of the enfranchisement 
of women, have come without the ballot, 
and cause no adverse remark. 

In further illustration of the ease with 
which great changes become the estab- 
lished order when once made, is the par- 
ticipation of women in the Colorado State 
Populist Convention, held at Denver, July 
4. This convention was not a part of the 
regular celebration of the day in that city, 
which was of the ordinary noisy, powder- 
burning kind, but it constituted a cele- 
bration for a considerable number of vot- 
ing citizens. Nearly every county in the 
State was represented, and about one- 
fourth of the 400 delegates were women 
voters. They performed their duties as 
delegates and served on committees. 
Miss Alice Catlin was elected one of the 
temporary secretaries, and Mrs, Minerva 
Roberts, Miss Minnie Reynolds, Mrs. Dora 
F, Moxon, and Mrs. Jennie Aherhold were 
elected delegates to the National Populist 
Convention, which will meet at St. Louis. 

When the “split,” which seems epi- 
demic in political parties this year, came, 
a due proportion of the women delegates 
went with the bolters led by ex-Governor 
Waite, which shows that diversity of po- 
litical opinion is characteristic of women 
as well of men. 

The Peoples’ State Convention at Den- 
ver was less brilliant and less poetic than 
the Native Daughters’ celebration at Mon- 
terey, but more significant of the changed 
position of woman before the law. It 
should be noted in history as making the 
day memorable, as the first Fourth of July 
gathering in all the 120 years of American 
independence, whereat men and women, 
free and equal in citizenship, together 
formulated a declaration of political prin- 
ciples and considered plans for the admin- 


istration of the affairs of state. 
F. M. A. 
oa 


HOW SLAVES BOUGHT THEIR FREEDOM 


In 1835 there were in Cincinnati, the 
centre of the colored population in Ohio, 
2,500 colored people; of this number 
1,195 had once been slaves and had gained 
their freedom by purchase, manumission 
or escape; 476 had bought their freedom 
at an expense of $215,522, making the 
average price of each person $453. Some 
had earned their purchase money while 
still in slavery by working Sundays, culti- 
vating a little patch of ground which had 
been allowed them by their masters, 
and by hoarding the small gifts which 


would from time to time be given to the 


slaves. Sometimes an indulgent master 
would allow a favorite slave to buy his 
time; he would then hire himself out 
on a neighboring plantation, making 
some profit by the transaction. Others 
were permitted to go North, where they 
would have more opportunity to earn 
money, and there, by dint of hard work 
and most exacting economy, they would 
manage to collect the price of their 
liberty. In 1835 there were a large num- 
ber in Cincinnati thus working out their 
freedom, the masters retaining their ‘‘free 
papers” for security. One woman paid 
for herself $400, and then earned enough 
| to buy a little home valued at $600, every 





| 


dollar earned by washing and ironing. 
The majority of freedom-earners, as soon 
as their own was paid for, at once began 
to work for the freedom of a father, 
mother, brother or sister, who was still 
inslavery. Four-fifths of the colored peo- 
ple in that city had members of their 
families yet in bondage. Of course it 
was only the kinder and more indulgent 
masters who would allow slaves to work 
out their freedom. 

Many pathetic instances naturally oc- 
curred in connection with the purchase of 
some beloved mother, or other member of 
the household—I give only one example 
out of myriads of others like it. A young 
man who had succeeded in buying his 
own freedom saved $300 more, with the 
hope of buying his aged mother, whom he 
had left five years before in Virginia, that 
she might have the comfort of dying a 
free woman in a free State. Having heard 
that she was for sale, he started im- 
mediately to purchase her. After trav- 
elling five hundred miles he offered all his 
money for her, and—and—was refused. 
Not because he did not offer full value, 
nor because she was not for sale, but—she 
had four sons and daughters together 
with her, whom the owner thought would 
sell to greater advantage by keeping the 
family together and selling them down 
the river. The loving, stricken son pleaded 
in vain for his mother, but the owner was 
inexorable. He would not sell, and the 
poor boy returned with a heavy heart to 
Cincinnati. He learned afterward that 
the whole family were sold in New Or- 
leans.—Charles T. Hickok in Boston Tran- 


script. 
Oe 


GROWING OLD. 


No stage of human life into which Na- 
ture conducts us by a regular and univer- 
sal course can ever be regarded as an evil. 
Neither can it be destitute of advantages 
and enjoyments, if one lives in obedience 
to the laws of one’s being. Cicero tells 
us in his ‘De Senectute,’’ written nearly 
a hundred years before Christ, that, ‘‘only 
those who have no resources of happiness 
within themselves are uneasy in any stage 
of life, and that this is peculiarly the case 
with respect to old age.” 

It cannot be denied that it is commonly 
regarded a misfortune to grow old. Solo- 
mon called old age “the evil days, when 
we shall say we have no pleasure in them.”’ 
Dr. Johnson declared that ‘old age had 
brought him naught but decrepitude.” 
Carlyle’s stern and sad life deepened into 
a cheerless, starless evening, and went out 
ina night of gloom. But history abounds 
in illustrations of contented and charm- 
ing old age, and we have them with us, 
glorifying life, to-day. Cicero said: “I 
have well-nigh finished the race, and per- 
ceive in myself, with much satisfaction, a 
ripeness for death. I look on my de- 
parture, not as being driven from the 
world, but as leaving aninn.’’ Dr, Arnold 
says: ‘‘Old age is the holy place of life, 
the chapel of ease from weary labor.”’ 
Another calls it “the Sabbath of a life- 
time—the rest that precedes the rest that 
remains.’’ Dr. Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Mrs. Hemmenway, Mrs. 
Claflin and others were living illustrations 
of an old age which was a glorious con- 
summation of their true, useful, unselfish 
and long lives. 

‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap;” and the old age of any 
person will be the result of the life he has 
lived. The whole record of our lives is 
laid up within us. What we are at fifty, 
sixty, seventy and upward, is what we 
have been previous to that age. Whoever 
would have a happy and lovely old age 
must prepare for it, as whatever the old 
age may be, it is the certain result of a 
lifetime. There must be a physical pre- 
paration for it, for good health is essen- 
tial to successful and happy living all the 
way through. Sick people form a part of 
the waste and burden of daily life, tighten- 
ing the brakes on the progress of friends 
and kindred, and adding to the weight of 
the mill-stone about their necks. 

No virtue is more excellent in an aged 
person than cheerfulness, and old age 
without it is ‘ta Lapland winter with. 
outasun.”’ It is a trait of character re- 
quiring cultivation, for there is much in 
life that militates against it. Fretfulness 
and despondency are very common faults 
of persons who have got beyond their 
youth. ‘‘The world would be better and 
brighter,’ says Sir John Lubbock, “if 
people were taught the duty of being 
happy, as well as the happiness of doing 
our duty. To be happy ourselves is a 
most effectual contribution to the happi- 
ness of others.” 

To have constant occupation to the end 
of life isa great help to cheerfulness, as 
well as a great blessing. ‘'I have lived long 
enough,”’ said Dr. Adam Clarke, ‘to learn 
that the secret of happiness is never to 
allow one’s energies to stagnate.” And 
bodily and mental decay are both retarded, 
even in old age, by the constant, but not 
excessive exercise of our powers. Michael 
Angelo at the age of eighty-three wrote 








exquisite sonnets, and made drawings 
plans and models for use in architectnre 
and sculpture. Handel at seventy-five 
produced oratorios and anthems. Haydn 
composed “The Creation” at sixty-five, 
and at seventy-seven was moved to tears 
of joy by its harmonies, when he heard it 
performed at a concert. Linnzus was 
still a devoted botanist at seventy-seven, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘I am happier in my work 
than the King of Persia!’’ Humboldt 
kept young to ninety in scientific studies 
and publishing the results of his investi- 
gations. Mary Somerville, Caroline Her- 





schel and Maria Mitchell ceased not from | 
their labors, though the dusty years | 
lengthened behind them, and they halted | 
only when the gate of death swung out- 
ward for their passage to a larger life. 

But to work and live only for oneself 
will by no means promote one’s happiness, 
On the contrary, it is sometimes a fruitful 
source of intensest misery. The secret of 


many a joyless life, which has gone 
out in bitterness, insanity or suicide, 


may be found in the selfishness which 
dominated it from its beginning to its 
close. Only that work which is done 
wisely and lovingly for others is rewarded 
with perennial joy. For that is to live in 
love, which is to live in God. And to live 
in love is to live in everlasting youth. 

Whoever shall enter old age by this 
royal road will find the last of life to be 
the very best of life. The fever of life is 
over with the aged. They do not fear the 
world, for they have learned how rightly 
to estimate it. They do not lament the 
days that are gone, nor the pleasures that 
have departed, for they know a grander 
to-morrow awaits them than has ever 
dawned upon their vision. They have 
mastered the tasks assigned them in this 
first school of the soul, and are awaiting 
their promotion to wiser teachers and 
nobler studies. Like the poet, Whittier, 
they ‘‘reason from blessings seen, to 
greater, out of sight,’ and abide in the 
conviction that death is but a cireum- 
stance in a life that is unbroken, and that 
the soul survives the change unharmed. 
And so, with calm sereneness, they await 
their inevitable turn to pass out into “that 
other chamber of the King, larger than 
this and lovelier.”” 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


-_-- 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Under head of ‘*College Women for 
Cleanliness,’ in your paper for June 20, 
you do not seem to know that any pre- 
vious work had been done to that of the 
College Alumne, in regard to unfavorable 
conditions in the Boston schools, viz. : 
exclusion of more than one thousand chil- 
dren from the schools for want of room, 
and the filthy conditions generally. 

A member of the Socialist Labor Party, 
after trying various means to arouse the 
public to these conditions, laid the matter 
before the Central Labor Union, as one 
especially in their province of supervision 
of the conditions of labor, and hence of 
Labor's children. 

This was about Christmas time, 1894, as 
the many delegates at the session of C. 
L. U. can testify, who listened to the 
matter with keen interest. 

A committee was immediately ap- 
pointed, consisting of one woman mem- 
ber, Miss Murphy, and two men members. 
For one year their reports to the bi- 
monthly sessions of the C. L. U. were 
models of energetic and efficient investi- 
gation. I myself listened to one of the 
reports from Mr. Harry Lloyd, in which 
he told of scraping up the dirt with his 
foot on the floor in one school building, 
while he was interviewing one of the 
officials. 

The Socialists of New York City have 
for many years, beginning twenty years 
ago, led a crusade against a similar con- 
dition of things in New York City. Their 
very valuable report, a small cheap pam- 
phlet, now commands a premium in the 
literary market. This was before it was 
dreamed that such conditions could grow 
up in Boston Anything could be believed 
of New York which could not be hinted 
of Puritan Boston. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the 
College Alumne in Massachusetts have 
found the way opened to this field of in- 
vestigation by Socialist pioneers. 

The Socialists are well known in Ger- 
many, France, England and Belgium, to 
exercise a keen, exhaustive vigilance over 
the public schools of the several countries, 
to their great improvement and progress 
in usefulness. 

I enclose a clipping from Boston Labor, 
April 18, a Socialist journal, copied from 
London Justice, which tells of a delega- 
tion of English Socialists waiting on the | 
London School Board, to petition for free 
meals for the children of London workers | 
who, owing to low wages and unemploy- | 
ment, cannot nourish their children sutti- 
ciently for successful study. 

It is a matter already clearly demon- | 
stated, that recruits for the armies in 
foreign countries are not easily obtained | 





| copied from the New Haven Register? 


—————— 


of the standard physical conditions; that 
many fall below those standards; that 
there is adownward movement physically 
in the masses, and the army standard has 
already been reduced in England to meet 
this *‘ depauperated ”’ condition. Kindred 
physical troubles are exposed by this clip- 
ping from Justice, which is also a Socialist 
journal, Honors should be freely rep. 
dered to the pioneers against deteriorating 
physical conditions of our youth. 
Mary A. F. GuNNivg, 
26 Liberty Street, Waltham, Mass, 


-_-- 


WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S EN. 
DEAVOR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that the Committee of the ‘“*Interna- 
tional Congress for Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Endeavor’’—to be held in Berlin 
Sept. 19-27 (see prospectus in your col. 
umns of April 25), has received notice of 
adherence from associations in America, 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, Nor. 
way, Sweden, Russia, Italy, Switzerland 
and Poland. Delegates are expected to be 
present from all these countries, and the 
discussions of economic, sociological and 
educational questions will doubtless be of 
interest to all present. Certificates of 
participation will be at the rate of five 
marks ($1.19), and are obtainable from the 
secretary, Frau Lena Morgenstern, or 
from Frau Minna Cauer, editress of “Die 
Frauenbewegung’’—from which journal | 
glean this information. 

The International Congress of women 
held in Paris in May, developed somewhat 
into a socialistic Congress, owing, per- 
chance, to the fact that the French people 
do not as yet realize that there is great 
earnestness of purpose in the work of the 
woman of the presentday. Be her apti- 
tude towards economics, literature, sci- 
ence, medicine or politics, the woman of 
the period intends to hold her own—even 
if the student of the Latin Quarter objects 
—and to present her subject with open 
doors, so that there be free discussion. 

This year the German women take the 
lead in discussion of subjects of inter- 
national interest; next year there is to be 
a Congressin Belgium. The gradual prog- 
ress in parliamentary ruling, and in the 
elevated tone of the papers presented, at 
our own National Council of Women, at 
our own Federation of Woman's Clubs, all 
indicate that the more conservative ele- 
ment dominates, and that there is gain in 
the ranks of woman-workers, outside of 
their own Lares and Penates. 

At the meeting of the League of Inter- 
national Press Clubs, first held in Buffalo, 
two members of the Woman's National 
Press Association became active workers 
in that body—Mrs. E. S. Cromwell being 
made one of the vice-presidents, and Mrs. 
O’ Donoghue being placed on the Executive 
Committee. Again, your correspondent 
has the honor of being a member of the 
International Committee for the ‘‘Interna- 
tionaler Congress fiir Frauenwerke and 
Frauenbestrebungen in Berlin’ above re- 
ferred to, and as a delegate is to present 
a paper on ‘‘Woman’s Progress in Amer- 
ica (being written in German, its title is 
‘Die Frauenbewegungen in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten’’) before that body in Septem- 
ber. 

The able paper of Mrs. Henrotin, at 
the biennial meeting of the Federation— 
held in Louisville—has awakened interest 
wherever and whenever read, and its stir- 
ring words in regard to ‘‘woman’s work 
for humanity” will long re-echo in the 
minds of those who listened to her, and 
who long since recognized her work and 
that of Mrs. Palmer in Chicago. 

Two new books have greatly interested 
me: the one entitled ‘Die héhere Frauen- 
bildung in Grossbritannien,”’ by Karl Hein 
rich Schaible, presents an historical rec- 
ord of woman's achievements in Great 
Britain; the other, ‘Die Sociale Lage der 
Frau,” by E. Gnauck-Kiihne, plainly indi- 
cates how much woman has had to contend 
with in endeavoring to hold her own 48 
regards social, economic and industrial 
conditions, 

The ‘Vita Femminile,” published since 
July 1, 1895, in Rome, Italy, deals almost 
entirely with the woman question in Italy. 
It is edited by Prof. Guiseppe D’ Aguanno 
and others. While first issued quarterly, it 
now appears monthly, and its latest num- 
bers indicate that woman not only has uni- 
versity privileges—a fact quite well known 
—but that she is acquiring recognized posi- 
tions in post, telegraph and_ telephone 
offices, which must seem rather a novelty 
out of accord with the dolce-far-nienteé life 
of the majority of women of Southera 
climes. FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 

Washington, D. C., July 10, 1896. 
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YALE WOMEN STUDENTS. 





Editors Woman's Journal - 

Will you allow me space to correct some 
errors appearing in your last issue, = 
D 


justice to the women students who really 
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OUGHTON & DUTTON 





Photograph Material. 


We carry the most complete line of amateur Photographic Material that can be 


found in Boston, and our prices are, as usual, the lowest. 


fre 
80 desire: 


Maxima Sensitized Paper. 

Made by the U. S. Aristotype Co. This 
paper is unsurpassed for brilliancy of 
finish and for the easy manner in which 
it can be toned and fixed. It is also an 
especially good paper for warm weather, 
as it will not soften even in hot water. 
Prices as follows: 

Per Dozen. 


4x5. 18¢. 61-2x81-2 . §0c. 
5x7. . joc. Sam «s 63¢. 
5x8. . g2c. Cabinet. . . 18¢. 
Gross Packages. 
4x5 $1 12 G=x7...- $0.98 
Cabinets. 1.12 6 1-2 x 8 1-2 3.69 
Seconds: Packages of 100. 
4x5. 67¢c. Cabinet . . 67¢c. 


Dry Plates. 

We carry all sizes and speeds of the fol- 
lowing well-known makers: STANLEY, 
SEEDS, CARBUTT and CRAMER. All 
at our usual low prices. 


Card Mounts 

All kinds, sizes, colors and qualities, at 
fully 20 per cent. less than they can be 
bought for elsewhere: 





Gilt-edge Cabinet Mounts...--+seeseeceeeeeeeees 
4x5 Maroon Gilt-edge Mounts 
5x8 Mounts.-+-+eeeees PPYTTTITITIITITT TTT Titi 75¢ 








We have three dark rooms, 


e of all charge to customers, and give free instruction to any of our customers who 


Chemicals for Amateurs 
in OUNCE BOTTLES. 


DEVELOPERS OF ALL KINDS. 
ney’s, Stanley’s, Seeds’, Blair's, 
thoy’s, Carlton’s; also Amidol metal, 
Rodinal and other well-known devel- 
opers, all at a discount from the regular 
prices. 

TRAYS OF ALL KINDS, Japanned Iron, 
Rubber, Papier Mache, Celluloid, Glass 
and Porcelain, in all sizes. 

RUBY LIGHTS. 
select from; 
upward. 


Cameras 


Of every description ata liberal discount 
from the manufacturer’s prices. We carry 
a full line of the Rochester Optical Co.’s 
goods, the finest line made, and are al- 
ways pleased to give any information con- 
cerning them that may be desired. 

If you are at all interested in Photog- 
raphy a visit to this department will well 
repay you. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Attended to. 


Whit- 


Many different kinds to 
prices range from 67c¢ 








TREMONT AND BEACON STREETS. 














did the pioneer work at Yale, it is right 
to state that Yale opened its graduate 
department to women in the fall of °92, 
and that of the twenty-three women who 
then entered, seven met the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the minimum time, and received that 
degree in June, 94. These women were 
not formally presented with their diploma 
because at that time no candidates for the 
highest degree were included in the Com- 
mencement procession. 

Since then there have been radical 
changes inthe Commencement programme, 
leading to the public recognition of all 
candidates for degrees, But the women 
so enthusiastically cheered this year were 
the third and not the first to accomplish 
the work and receive the degree of Ph. D. 

ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM, 
(Ph.D., Yale, 4.) 
Lowell, Mass., July 8, *9, 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING BEFORE THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PLATFORM COMMITTEE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Early Wednesday morning, July 8, our 
suffrage workers were allowed to present 
their cause. Among those who were pres- 
ent waiting, the night before, or who were 
with us that morning, were Mrs, Jennie 
C. Hutchins, Mrs. Dr. Furgeson, of Utah, 
Mrs. Mary Kennedy Brown, Mrs. Iva 
Wooden, secretary of the Indiana. S. A.., 
Prof. Rena Michaels Atchison, secretary 
of the Illinois E, S, A., Miss Harriet 
Connor, and Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. As 
Dr. Smith was the best known Democrat 
among us, she was chosen to submit our 
cause, and made a sensible, earnest, inspir- 
ing address, which her Democratic broth- 
ers received with earnest attention and 
hearty applause. 

A Mrs. Crannell, of Albany, then read 
the same paper she had at St. Louis. She 
devoted twenty-seven minutes to mis- 
Statements concerning equal suffrage. I 
closed the discussion, correcting as many 
of her exaggerations and false statements 
48I could in a short time. All the speak- 
€'s were listened to with courtesy, and 
Most of the members of the Committee 
with whom we had been able to secure an 
'nterview had promised their support for 
the resolution which we offered, but 
we had been unable to see very many of 
them. The letter and resolution which 
¥e submitted were printed last week in 
the JOURNAL. 

The Cornelia Democratic Club, of which 
Mrs. Meech is president, did valuable 
Work previous to the Convention, and was 
teady to entertain the visiting Democratic 
Sisters whom we expected from other 
States, 4 mong the Cornelia Club women 
were, Mrs. Meech, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 
Leib, Mrs, Hendrickson, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. 
Branch and Mrs. Tallis. 

Although every suffrage association in 
the City seemed to be taking a vacation, 





the president of the Cook County E. S$. A., 
Mrs, Beckwith, and several of the leading 
members, helped in the work. 

You have probably noticed that the 
Convention did not insert the plank for 
which we asked. The reason is that we 
can do very little by beginning at the top. 
In our conversations with the members of 
the Committee, we failed to find a man, 
outside of Illinois and the three suffrage 
States, who had been urged by his women 
constituents to ask for such a plank. The 
suffragists in their respective States had 
been silent. The lack of the fullest meas- 
ure of success in the National Conventions 
this year should teach us how to spend the 
next four years. If our suffrage workers 
would ask for a suffrage resolution in 
every township or city precinct club, in 
every county and State Convention of 
every party, the cause would gain sucha 
momentum that four years from now 
every party would declare for equal 
suftrage. 

None of the National workers were pres- 
ent, although our papers announced some 
of them as being here. Mrs, Catt sent us 
copies of the enclosed argument, which 
we mailed to every member of the com- 


mittee. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


ARGUMENT. 
CHICAGO, JULY 7, 1896. 


To the National Democratic Convention: 

GENTLEMEN: Thomas Jefferson, the 
great leader of the Democratic party, was 
the author of one of the most fundamental 
principles of our Republic: Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.”” Nearly half a century 
after the promulgation of this principle, a 
few men and women set forth the claim 
that a just and true government must 
count the voice and opinion of its women 
citizens as well as its men citizens; that 
women are governed and therefore must, 
in justice, share in the making of laws. 
This vpinion has been steadily growing 
until to-day it counts its adherents by 
millions. A correct principle never loses 
its applicability, and the voice of Thomas 
Jefferson pleads to-day for the enfran- 
chisement of women. Twenty-three States 
have acknowledged the justice of the 
claim by granting partial suffrage for 
women, while in three, full suffrage with 
every political privilege has been afforded 
them. 

From time to time, since the early 
Colonial days, many classes of citizens 
have been enfranchised in our country, but 
no class has come into the use of political 
responsibility with one half the equipment 
of education, intelligence, virtue and gen- 
eral fitness, which is possessed by Amer- 
ican women. Circumstances and the en- 
larged opportunities of our own times, 
have drifted them into every avenue of 
life. Many are making the skill and power 
for many great and successful enterprises. 
Not an occupation can be named which 
does not count women among its workers. 
The millions of housekeepers as well are 
aroused to interest in political life, and 


An- | 


thousands of them are to be found in or- | 


ganizations engaged in the study of polit- 
ical science. 


To them, the principles un- | 


derlying the money question and the tariff 
are of as vital importance as to any states- 
man of the land. 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association petitions the Democratic 
party in its National convention assembled, 
to insert the following resolution in its 
platform. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Under the Nicholson law in Indiana four 
hundred and sixty-two saloons have been 
closed. 

In the Metaphysical Magazine for July 
there is an article called *‘ A Prophetess 
of the New Life,”’ by Lilian Whiting. 





| tember 16th, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, ac- 
| companied by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, 
| will also arrive in this country about the 
|; end of September.— The Bookman. 
| Rev. Ada C. Bowles met with a severe 
| accident on July 4th, by her ankle’s 
turning at the head of a flight of stairs. 
| She fell tothe bottom, sustaining a broken 
right arm and many bruises, but fortu- 
nately no more serious Mrs: 
Bowles is now doing nicely. 

The Clay Memorial Library in East Jaf- 
fray, N. H., the recently completed gift of 
Mrs. Susan Clay to that town, was dedi- 
cated on July 4. A poem was read by 
Mr. Richard Burton, of Hartford, and the 
dedicatory address by Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth. 

One of the most remarkable young 
women in France is Mdlle.Jeanne Benaben. 
She is only eighteen years old, and she has 
already taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from one of the French colleges. 
After graduation she became a Professor 
of Philosophy in a girls’ school in Lyons. 
This year she was a candidate for the im- 
portant degree of Licentiate in Philoso- 
phy. 

The Society for the Protection of Birds 
in England has just issued to the clergy 
10,000 cépies of a strong appeal against 
the wearing of birds and birds’ feathers as 
dress ornaments. There are several good 
things in the sheet, among them being 
Canon Rawnsley’s observation that ‘‘it is 
a travesty of religion, and a mockery, for 
women with heads decked with aigrettes 
to sing in the words of the Benedicite, ““O 
all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord, 
praise him and magnify him forever!” 

The August number of The New Crusade 
deals largely with the question of mar- 
riage. Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen contributes 
an article on ‘‘Marriage’’ from a medico- 
scientific point of view. A symposium of 
physicians is held on the age at which 
marriage is suitable, and the effect of the 
parents’ age on offspring. A paper by 
Julia Ward Howe discusses ‘‘Moral Equal- 
ity between the Sexes.’’ Reverence and 
its development are treated by Mrs. E. G. 
Green. This little magazine is keeping 
up to its level of good work, and must 
prove a boon to thoughtful parents. 
‘Terms, 50 cents per year. (Wood-Allen 
Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

One of the most interesting series of 
meetings to be held in the State this sum- 
mer is the New England Chautauqua Sun- 
day School Assembly which convenes in 
South Framingham on July 20, for two 
weeks. Some of the most noted lecturers, 
orators and scholars in the country will be 
present on the special days, among whom 
women are in good proportion. On tem- 
perance day, July 23, addresses will be 
given by Mrs. Susan Fessenden and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. A national day will 
be devoted to the consideration of national 
questions, with an address by the distin- 
guished colored orator, Professor Booker 
T. Washington. Mrs. Abby F. Rolfe, of 
Concord,‘superintendent of mothers’ meet- 
ings inthe Massachusetts W. C. T. U., will 
be another speaker. 


injury. 


-_<-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
BROOKLINE.—The Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation completed the first year of its ex- 
istence, with just one day to spare, on the 
lith of June. A meeting was held on 
the afternoon of that day at Mrs. Schles- 
inger’s. The reports of the treasurer and 
secretary were read and approved, and 
the officers who had served during the 
past twelve months were unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Schlesinger, introduced the 
subject for the afternoon’s discussion, 
“What are the best methods to induce 
belief in woman suffrage?” In greeting the 
members she expressed the pleasure that 
the women present were gathered to- 
gether animated by the same thought. She 
felt so fully that our least action, or any 
influence that we as women brought to 
bear on our surroundings, was an ever-in- 
creasing force; and that woman suffrage 
was but an expression of higher develop- 
ment. Miss Tomlinson read a paper on 
the ‘‘Literary and Socialistic Attack on 
the Monogamic Family.’’ She was asked 
to read this paper, because, although not 
strictly devoted to the subject of the | 
afternoon. it was a logical and consistent 
plea for the equality of women in mar- 
riage, based upon a realized and recognized 





political and social equality. When wom- 
en can prove their political and economic | 
equality, then they can obtain their un- 
divided liberty, they need no longer de- 


In view of these facts, | 


| 





a 





Ian Maclaren sails for America on Sep- | 
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pend upon man’s support. Mrs. Ken- 
nard spoke of personal influence, as a 
means of inducing belief in woman suf- 
frage, and thought that those who advo- 
cate that cause should be of a character to 
impress their hearers with the truth and 
value of their arguments, and that one 
should consider the time and place for 
such arguments. Miss Williams advocated 
the formation of clubs to be conducted on 
parliamentary lines, so as to give confi- 
dence in speech and bearing. She advised 
indirect suffrage work rather than work 
through suffrage meetings, and recom- 
mended any desirable means by which 
women could become more self-reliant. 
The time has come for all the trivial ob- 
jections to woman’s suffrage to die away 
unnoticed. Miss Fillebrown wished wom- 
en to think for themselves, and recom- 
mended John Stuart Mill’s writings, also 


Peliew’s ‘Women and the Common- 
wealth.”’ Mrs. Page spoke of our Brook- 
line Association, as composed of one 


hundred and fifteen members, all enthu- 
siastic. Two motives spur women on to 
work for the woman's cause, self-respect 
and pity for the misery and unhappiness 
arising from the conditions under which 
most women live and work. Mrs. Page 
besought all members of the Association 
to read and study, to give money as well 
as work. The State Association appeals 
at present for money from each of its 
associate Leagues, to obviate the necessity 
of a Fair in the autumn. She spoke of 
the books in the circulating library of the 
association, and said they would be dis- 
tributed among the members at the close 
of the meeting, as well as leaflets on 
woman’s suffrage. Miss Molineux spoke 
for the growing generation of children, 
and said that mothers should take the 
opportunity that comes to them first of 
all to inculcate in the childish mind a 
belief in women’s equality. Mrs, Shannon 
Davis expressed belief in woman’s free- 
dom of choice as to her future. She would 
extend the mother’s influence to the 
fullest. Public opinion, not military 
force, was our strongest support. After 
some discussion, the meeting was ad- 
journed. A beautiful collation was then 
served on the terrace by the hostess. 





THERE will be a tremendous mark down 
on Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists, Monday, 
July 13, at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, 
when all waists formerly $4.50, $3.50 and 
$3.00 will be closed at $1.98. This is a 
wonderful opportunity. 

pndiindiiannien 

As Miss Fisk’s Waists are known to be 
perfect in every respect, an early call will 
be necessary, as the advantage is great. 








West Newton English and Classical School, 


For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 


French’s, summer st. 








MID-SEASON ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The pronounced success of many 
of our productions of the early 
months, the advantages derived 
from valuable suggestions and 
careful study of proportions and 
finish, places our present exhibit 
at the very highest point of the 
year, and we earnestly commend 
an inspection to those who may 
not made 


be interested or have 


their selections for any reason. 


French Carriage Co. 


83 and 85 SUMMER ST. 
PERDINAND F. FRENCH. 


THE 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
YoOuP chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich. 
PROOF-READER.—A _ young woman who has 


had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 








| her behalf, without her knowledge. 


the matron of the Y. W.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is asad one. This notice is inserted in 
Address Proof- 
Reader, Box 3638, Bo-ton, Mass. 


Castle Square Theatre 


MONDAY, July 20-Grand Gala Week. 
Commemorating the sooth consecutive performance | 
Mon., Olivette. Tues., Faust. Wed, Chimes 
of Normandy. Jhurs., Trovatore. Fri., Mikado. 
Sat., Double Bill, Pinafore and Cavalieria Rusti- 
cana. 


Evening Prices........-.eseeeeeeeees 25¢. and soc. 
Afternoon Prices, All Seats.......-0....-0055 asc. 





MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 
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Our Summer Home 


—ON— 


OLD CAPE COD 


is charmingly situated in the village of Osterville, 
Mass., where the soft breezes from the Gulf Stream, 
blowing over Nantucket Sound and mingling with 
the balsamic pine woods, is tempered by the cool 
winds of Cape Cod Bay, resulting in a soothing and 
healthful climate, unrivalled on the Atlantic coast. 

Barnstable County has a world wide reputation for 
the beauty of its lake and ocean views and the sani- 
tary virtues of its soil. Its wood drives through oak 
and pine lands, now along the margin of lovely 
»onds, and again beside the broad stretches of the 

lue ocean, are beautiful and satisfying. Within a 
radius of eight miles from our house.are Wakeby and 
Mashpee takes and Peter’s Pond—favorite fishing 
haunts of President Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson 
—and in another direction, Wequaket Lake and the 
eminence of Shootflying Hill. 

Five minutes walk from the house is the famous 
Crosby _boat-shop on the land-locked waters of 
Cotuit Bay. Here can be obtained swift yachts for 
quiet sails in the smooth bay or for the more lively 
and outside runs in Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, 
within easy reach of Martha’s Vineyard, Edgarton, 
Nantucket, Buzzard’s Bay, or the fishing-grounds 
which the blue-fish frequent. 

Parties desiring a refined summer home are invited 
to address Misses J. M. and G. Carret, Sunset Cot- 
tage, Osterville, Mass. 





BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


—And the Popular—— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4-70 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A.M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 

Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of s0 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 
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ALL OF OUR $4.50, $3.50 & $3.00 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


$1.98 


Monday, July 13th, at 
MISS I1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLacKwEL Lt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 
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RULES FOR LETTER-WRITING. 


Have you any unkind thoughts? 
Do not write them down; 
Write no word that giveth pain, 
Written words may long remain. 
Have you heard some idle tale” 
Do not write it down. 
Gossips may repeat it o’er, 
Adding to its bitter store. 
Have you any careless jest? 
Bury it and let it rest; 
It may wound some loving breast. 
Words of love and tenderness, 
Words of truth and kindliness, 
Words of comfort for the sad, 
Words of gladness for the glad, 
Words of counsel for the bad, 
Wisely write them down. 
Words, though small, are mighty things, 
Pause before you write them 
Little words may grow and bloom 
With bitter breath or sweet perfume, 
Pray before you write them. 


—Pansy. 


-_-- 


AS HIS MOTHER USED TO DO. 





He criticized her puddings and he found 
fault with her cake; 

He wished she’d make such biscuit as his 
mother used to make; 

She didn’t wash the dishes and she didn't 
make a stew, 

Nor even mend his stockings, as his mother 
used to do. 


His mother had six children, but by night 
her work was done; 

His wife seemed drudging always, yet she 
only had the one. 

His mother always was well dressed, his 
wife would be so, too, 

If only she would manage as his mother 
used to do. 


Ah, well! She was not perfect, though she 
tried to do her best, 

Until at length she thought her time had 
come to have a rest; 

So when one day he went the same old rig- 
marole all through, 

She turned and boxed his ears, just as his 
mother used to do. 

—Chicago Times. 


-_-- 


AN IDYL OF THE KITCHEN. i 


In brown Holland apron she stood in the 
kitchen ; 
Her sleeves were rolled up and her cheeks 
all aglow ; 
Her hair was coiled neatly when I, indis- 
creetly, 
Stood watching while Nancy was knead- 
ing the dough. 


Now, who could be neater, or brighter, or 
sweeten, 
Or who hum a song so delightfully low, 
Or who look so slender, so graceful, so 
tender, 
As Nancy, sweet Nancy, while kneading 
the dough? 


How deftly she pressed it, and squeezed it, 
caressed it, 
And twisted and turned it, now quick and 
now slow. 
Ah, me, but that madness I’ve paid for in 
sadness! 
’Twas my heart she was kneading as well 
as the dough. 


At last, when she turned from her pan to the 
dresser, 
She saw me and blushed, and said, shyly: 
‘Please go, 
Or my bread I'll be spoiling, in spite of my 
toiling, 
If you stand here and watch while I'm 
kneading the dough.” 


T begged for permission to Stay. She'd not 


listen ; 
The sweet little tyrant said; ‘No, sir! no! 
no!” 
Yet when I had vanished, on being thus 
banished, 


My heart stayed with Nancy w hile knead- 
ing the dough. 
I’m dreaming, sweet Nancy, and see you in 
fancy. 
Your heart, love, has softened and pitied 
my woe, 
And we, dear, 
kitchen, 
Where Nancy, my Nancy, stands kneading 
the dough. —Century. 


are rich in a dainty wee 


—_—- 


BLUEBERRIES. 





Debbie and I were standing on Sunset 
Rock watching a forest fire on the side of 
old Shaunagunk. Debbie was crying. A 
great tree she had been very fond of had 
burst into a red blaze, changed to pink 
ashes, and dropped out of sight as we 
gazed. 

“I cannot bear to see it,’’ she said, hid- 
ing her face on my shoulder. 

“No matter, Debbie,” I said. ‘There'll 
be plenty of blueberries next summer. 
You know there always is the year after 
these fires, and I’m as famous for eating 
blueberry pie as you are for making it.” 

But Debbie would not laugh. 

‘There are always blueberries enough,”’ 
she said. ‘‘But I loved that tree—the 
tree we sat under when—”’ 

“When I asked you to be my wife,”’ said 
I. ‘And you said yes, otherwise I should 


not have made that remark about blue- | 


berry pies.” 

But I liked the tree, too, for all that. 
Debbie took things of that sort very hard. 
She could not bear to see the flowers fade 
in autumn, or the grass grow brown. 


often said that she believed the green 
things growing had souls. 

She had been just like that ever since 
she was a baby, when she petted every- 
thing on the place. The calves, the lambs, 
the little piglets, even the old black hog 
in his sty came in for ashare of her favor, 
though he was the most unlovable creature 
alive. And I remember that one Thanks- 
giving Day—the turkey that graced the 
feast had been her special favorite—she 
absented herself from the table, and was 
found, after a long search and much 
alarm, hiding in the garret. 

“I can’t touch him, mother,’’ she con- 
fessed. “I can’t. We have been too 
friendly.” 

“An odd child,’ the farmers’ wives de- 
clared, and thanked Heaven their own had 
more plain common sense and less imagi- 
nation. But even then, to my fancy, Deb- 
bie Doane was the sweetest, prettiest 
creature alive. A slender, blue-eyed, fair- 


| haired wisp of a child, as light on her feet 


as any bird. She knew all the birds in 
the woods, it seemed to me, and where 
they nested, and I never dared touch one. 


| I had a boy’s natural brutality, of course, 





but for Debbie’s sake I kept it under, 
until it died a natural death with man- 
hood, for we lived in that place among the 
mountains—Debbie and I-—-until she was 
eighteen and I one and twenty. 

Our parents were friends, and | was an 
only child, while Debbie’s little brothers 
—there were two or three of them, J be- 
lieve—had passed away when they were 
babies. Our liking for each other pleased 
our mothers, and when one day I began 
to know that I did not love Debbie as a 
sister, | was sure that no one would dis- 
approve; and up there under the tree we 
had just seen drop, we kissed each other 
for the first time as lovers kiss, and said 
those things to each other which only 
lovers say. 

And so I had come to thinking of her as 
my future wife, and talking about her 
making blueberry pie for me. 

But long before the blueberries sprang 


| up over the ashes of the dead pines every- 


thing had changed. 

Debbie's father was a hot-tempered man, 
and mine an obstinate one. They got 
along wonderfully with each other for 
many years, and it seemed to be one of 
those especial bits of spite which Fate 
doles out to lovers, that they should have 
their first serious falling out directly after 
Debbie and I were engaged. 

What was it about, you ask? Of all 
men on earth, farmers quarrel about the 
smallest things. The ill-feeling began 
about a bit of meadow land, worth next 
to nothing, was continued by our old pear- 
tree, which projected its roots into Mr. 
Doane’s cellar, and finished by one of Mr. 
Doane’s cows, who trod down our corn; 
and one day the two elderly men faced 
each other, their faces crimson, their eyes 
blazing, blotting out the friendship of 
years, by their mutual taunts and re- 
proaches, until at last Doane struck my 
father, and my father knocked him down. 
He fell with his head against a bit of 
wood, and cut it, and the blood flowed all 
over his face and neck. The women 
screamed; Doane lay at length upon the 
grass, a gory spectacle. Mrs. Doane called 
one farm-hand to help his master in, an- 
other to run for the doctor, and the gen- 
eral impression that a murder had been 
committed was conveyed. It was a matter 
for a bit of court-plaster, after all; but a 
lifelong triendship was over forever; and 
it was conceded on both sides that Debbie 
and I must break up with each other. 

Up on the mountain, where the blue- 
berries were to be next summer, we met 
for the last time. The ashes of the tree 
we had first kissed under were all blown 
away, and only a grim black stump re- 
mained to tell where it once stood. Deb- 
bie was pale, but very firm. 

‘It would be an insult to father if I 
should marry the son of a man who tried 
to kill him,’’ she said: *‘and Mr. Ashton 
did try, Eben.” 

‘“My father only resented a blow, as any 
man ought,” I said. 

‘**But how furiously,” 
‘show brutally.’’ 

And then we quarreled, until at last we 
parted, going by different ways down the 
mountain, angry with each other as we 
had never thought to be. 

The quarrel between the two families 
changed everything. My father shortly 
found it too unpleasant to live in such an 
unfriendly fashion, and resolved to move 
to the West. My mother felt as glad to 


said Debbie; 





She | 


go as he. As for me, to pass Debbie in 
the road without speaking had become un- 
| endurable. We left the place, and in the 
| Western town that grew like a mushroom 
| on the spot that was little more than a 
| wilderness when we settled there, I made 
my fortune in a business which was the 
outgrowth of my surroundings. With the 
best luck it takes some time to make a 
fortune, and by the time I was really rich 
I had come to forty years, and passed it. 
My parents were both dead, and I had 
not married. I had tried to fall in love, 
but could not; and, if you will not think 





me a puppy, I will tell you that, being a 
pecuniary ‘‘catch,”’ I was rather perse- 
cuted. Anxious parents with fine families 
of grown daughters flung them at my head, 
and the girls themselves were not behind- 
hand. If I could have believed that my 
personal qualities made me appear in the 
light of a prize, I should have felt flat- 
tered, and might have succumbed; but I 
knew my money was the bait which all 
those pretty fish were anxious to nibble, 
and I resolved to leave the place for a 
while. The wealth that seemed so great 
from a local point of view was not an un- 
usual amount of money in New York, 
where millionaires had grown common, 
and I found the great metropolis pleasant, 
and made friends there. Among them I 
soon numbered an old bachelor of literary 





tastes, who told me that he had taken a 
fancy tome. He proved it by being very | 
confidential. ‘‘You are twenty years | 


younger than I,’ he said, ‘‘but still you 


are of an age when men are usually mar- | 


ried, 
you might go on for twenty years more, 


Perhaps you can comprehend how | 


and never find a woman who seemed ex- 


actly what you wanted?” 

‘*Perfectly,”’ said I. 

“Now, I’ve had women set their caps 
for me,” said he. ‘Handsome women, 
too. Perbaps you don’t believe it?” 

“Indeed, I do,”’ said I, out of my own 
experience. 

“Ah, you've been there; you've been 
there,”’ said Mr. Groton. “Well, I couldn't 
respond. My fault; not theirs. Butlately 
I've met a woman who actually does 
move me, but I have my doubts. I’m 
afraid I sha’n’t be happy. She’s a blue- 
stocking.”’ 

“Ah!” said I, not knowing what else to 
remark, 

“I'm afraid of blue-stockings,’’ said Mr. 
Groton. ‘They are usually bad house- 
keepers I am told, and they don’t look up 
to one. I wish to be looked upto. But I 
have great faith in you. She’s to be at 
Mrs. Parker’s on Wednesday evening. I'll 
ask to bring you. And you could do what 
I can’t—put leading questions; discover 
what her domestic qualities are—she sus- 
pects me; I—I daren’t—and give me your 
opinion. There is a widow, very hand- 
some—Mrs. Cromlick—that may be more 
suitable. But there’s a charm about my 
blue-stocking. She doesn’t write very 
masculine books; they are about birds and 
squirrels, and bees and flowers—children’s 
books. But still you'll oblige a friend. 
lf you approve, I'll see her home and offer 
myself on the way; if not, ’ll ask to be 
the widow’s escort and propose toher. I 
can’t waste time at my age, and I want to 
settle down. Cross-question her, pray.” 

I promised and on Wednesday evening 
entered Mrs. Parker’s parlors. 

‘*There she sits at the table,’’ whispered 
the bachelor. ‘Pretty shoulders, eh?’ 

I nodded, for Mrs. Parker advanced, and 
there was no time for words. I was intro- 
duced. 

‘“T want him to know your literary 
friend. Asa stranger he ought to know 
our shining lights,’’ said Mr. Groton, with 
great cunning. 

‘Delighted!*’ said Mrs. Parker. ‘Mr, 
Ashton, this way, please. Miss Doane, 
Mr. Ashton desires an introduction, Of 
course you have read all Miss Deborah 
Doane’s works, What my children would 
do without them I cannot say. They are 
an education by themselves.” 

‘‘Debbie turned authoress!*’ | thought. 
It could not be. Yet Miss Deborah Doane! 
Was it a coincidence? 

It was not, for the lady turned as her 
hostess spoke to Debbie— Debbie still more 
elegant if not quite so pretty. 

She knew me at a glance, and as I held 
her hand all my old love awoke fresh in 
my heart. And there stood Mr. Groton 
listening, and Mrs. Parker and the chil- 
dren, and what could I say to her? I did 
not remark, “I have had that pleasure,” 
nor did she. We sat and talked to each 
other before an audience until supper-time. 
Then old Groton whispered to me, ‘*Take 
her down.”’ And Idid. And still my au- 
dience was large and attentive. 

I had discovered that she, like myself, 
was alone in the world. I saw that she 
was ready to meet me half-way. Yet the 
hour for parting approached, and if old 
Groton took her home, proposed to her, 
and was accepted, all was over. And yet, 
while strangers listened to my words, 
what could I utter to show her my inten- 
tions? This is what I did say: 

“As you write about such things, Miss 
Doane, did you ever take notice of the 
fact that the year after a forest fire blue- 
berries are very plenty on the Shaunagunk 
Mountains?” 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied. ‘‘I1 go to the 
Shaunagunk every summer, and I made 
that discovery long ago.”’ 

“And you have not only made discov- 
eries, but pies? ’’ I remarked. 

‘*Many,”’ she answered. 

“Oh! do you make pies? I thought 
authoresses never could cook,”’ cried one 
of our audience. 

‘*A lady once promised to make blue- 
berry pies for me,”’ said I. “It was while 


” 


’ 





a forest fire was burning; but she never 
kept her promise. If you go to Shauna- 
gunk next summer, I shall call at your 
camp, and ask you to make a pie for me.” 

“I do not camp out, but you will find | 
me at a little farmhouse near-by,” said 
Debbie, ‘‘and I will make all the pies you 
want.” 

“It is a solemn promise,” I said. 

She gave me her hand. 

“I think the blueberries will be thick 
on Shaunagunk next summer, for the fires 
were fierce this autumn,”’ she said. ‘Good 
night.”’ 

But I knew she would not accept old 
Groton if he proposed; and, besides, I 
took pains to whisper to him, in the 
dressing-room: 

“The widow is the woman for you.” 

He married her, but Debbie is making 
a blueberry pie for me at this moment, 
and the berries were picked on old Shauna- 
gunk.—Selected. 


LL 


BAGGAGE-SMASHERS. 

The following was written by ‘‘Di Ver- 
non” in the San José Mercury, but it will 
strike a responsive chord in feminine 
hearts everywhere: 


Is there no law that will reach baggage- 
smashers and make them respect the trav- 
eller’s trunk? I stood watching the trans- 
fer wagon unload at one of our ferries the 
other day, and as I saw and heard, and, when 
it came to my own precious possessions, 
felt the trunks go bang, bang, on the side- 
walk, I wished that one at least might 
have been loaded with dynamite and have 
blown the baggage-smasher to a region 
where trunks would be too hot to handle. 
When I looked at my best trunk with one 
roller and a piece of one of the lower strips 
torn off, the side braces and corner pieces 
hanging by a thread, nails bulging out and 
hanging down their unfortunate heads, 
and the hasp of the lock broken short off, 
I wondered if there were no laws to reach 
those fellows and inflict some summary 
but deterrent punishment. I have seen 
trunks start off fresh and debonair in the 
morning and come home very much ex- 
hausted at night. I have seen huge 
leather affairs, much swollen with a sense 
of their own importance, utterly wrecked 
by a sudden realization of their own un- 
worthiness to stand in the presence of the 
august baggage-smasher. I have seen 
trunks that were locked with double lock 
and the key carried away, disclosing all 
their secrets under the hypnotic laying on 
of hands of the baggage-man. I have seen 
proud and haughty trunks, who disdained 
the friendly embrace of the clinging strap, 
or the reliable rope, come to grief on the 
highway, and lie with their household gods 
all shattered round them, and all through 
the baleful malefic influence of the man 
who tosses the trunks about as if he were 
mad at them and had reason to be. What 
is it to him that the trunks are heavy! 
All the traveller must do is keep them 
down this side of over weight. But the 
baggage-smasher doesn’t care; he is the 
faithful exponent, the able demonstrator 
of the laws of gravitation, and when his 
mentality says, ‘‘Let her go, Gallagher,” 
she goes to her fall. 

What I want to know is, why cannot 
some ingenious brain in these days of 
pneumatic activity invent some sort of a 
rubber receiving-board, on which thetrunks 
may be thrown and caught by willing 
hands upon the rebound? While we are 
waiting for that creation of a genius’ brain, 
why can we not insist upon having a 
receiver of rubber belting, several inches 
thick, upon which the trunks may light as 
rose leaves falling on a wall? Speed the 
day! 
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WOUMEN VOTED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Miss Catherine H. Spence writes to the 
Union Signal trom Eilden, St. Peters, 
South Australia: 


We have come down from the pedestal 
on which we have been supposed to stand, 
and have taken our places as fellow citi- 
zens with our husbands, fathers and 
brothers, and we feel elevated and moral- 
ized by the performance of this public 
duty. 

To me and to many of the earnest women 
of the province, it was as solemn an act as 
going to church. In most cases there 
were clear issues before us, because pol- 
itics in Australia have a distinct line of 
demarcation. 

Those who think the Liberal Democratic 
ministry have gone too fast and too far, 
voted for conservative candidates—those 
whose sympathies are with labor and fur- 
ther advance, voted for labor candidates, 
and for supporters of the government 
which had given us the boon of adult suf- 
frage. As the W. C. T. U. principles were 
now favored by the Liberals, the temper- 
ance vote was generally given to that side, 
but there was no order or even recommen- 
dation given to vote for any special can- 
didate. Personal considerations no doubt 
often came in. 

The result of the elections of April 25, 
1896, is that all the members of the minis- 
try have been elected, all the ten labor 
members had triumphant majorities, and 
two were added to their number in county 
constituencies, and the supporters of the 
Liberal party are also increased in number, 

Never were election meetings so peace- 
ful; never was the election itself so or- 
derly. In most districts the women ap- 
peared more intelligent than the men. 
Baby-carriages at the door, sometimes an 
infant in arms, while the mother filled in 
her ballot, showed that children were not 





neglected for the performance of a citi- 
zen’s duty. I watched with interest the 
string of women of all ranks who went to 
vote in the morning hours. The result of 






the poll was as eagerly watched for b 
women as by men. y 

The proportion of female voters 
roll number was withina fraction 
as that of the males who exercised their 
rights. The proportion of informal Votes 
varied, in some districts it was infinj. 
tesimally small, smaller than ever, but in 
two or three there were so many as to 
bring up the average. P 


to the 
aS great 


The experience of Miss Spence as 4 
voter confirms her belief in proportional 
representation, which she advocated in 
Boston and other cities during her visit in 
this country. She says: 


All woman suffragists who plead for 
equal rights should see that proportional 
representation is the means of securing 
this. It is no more unjust that half the 
human race should be excluded from 
voice in the government on account of 
sex, than that nearly half should be ex- 
cluded because they are in the minority 
‘One adult, one vote,” we have in South 
Australia and New Zealand, and that is 
well. But let us also have ‘one vote, one 
value,” and put it out of the power of 
wire-pullers and election tricksters to 
cheat us out of it, and of money and in- 
fluence to buy votes to overpower and ex- 
tinguish it. 

I am glad to say that the suffrage is not 
given to an unprepared body of women 
though there is still much educational 
work to bedone. Although politically we 
are fully enfranchised, we are miles be- 
hind our American sisters in social free. 
dom and in professional facilities. It was 
a nine days’ wonder last week that the 
Melbourne Hospital allowed two medical 
women to work in it side by side with the 
young men of their year. In a country 
town where | lectured lately, a good look- 
ing young married woman on a bicycle 
was pointed out as the first woman in 
Australia who had passed examinations 
as a pharmaceutical chemist and was able 
to keep a drug store. But now that we 
have secured political rights, other things 
must follow. 
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MAINE WOMAN’S SHINGLE MILL. 
The Lewiston, Me., Journal gives the 
following interesting account of an ener- 
getic and successful woman and her busi- 
ness: 


Miss Clara M. Stimson, of Houlton, not 
only has the practical experience in mak- 
ing boards and planks and shingles, but 
she applies it, and there are few mills in 
Maine where the employees are scrutinized 
more carefully by the proprietor than at 
the busy, screaming mill at Masardis, 
Aroostook County, Me. Miss Stimson is 
a firm believer in the theory that any 
woman ought to do what she can do well, 
and make money by doing it. She is a 
sawmill owner by choice. 

Shingle-making comes to Miss Stimson 
as a natural heritage. Her father was a 
lumber manufacturer. When he died, 
some years ago, his daughter took up the 
business where he left off, and since then 
has handled that line along with other 
speculative operations with such energy 
and rare good judgment that she is reck- 
oned with the solid manufacturers of 
Aroostook. 

Her lumber and shingles have earned a 
reputation in the markets now, but the 
plucky little woman found many discour- 
agements at first. When she went away 
to Worcester, Mass., a few years ago, 
dealers, she says, seemed afraid of her. 
But she had samples, and she knew how 
to talk plainly, directly and was evidently 
businesslike. She said: ‘tNo, you don't 
know me and I don’t know you, either. 
But you're buying shingles and I’m selling 
them. I back my shingles. I live in 
Houlton, Me., my shingles are just what I 
say they are, and I warrant them to be so 
on the word of a woman with a desire to 
develop a business and make an honest 
dollar. Do you want to purchase?” 

The dealer to whom she talked looked 
at the alert woman from Houlton, Me., 
and said that he believed he did. He 
bought and has been a patron ever since. 
Her market now comes to her. 

Last winter Miss Stimson went up over 
the new Ashland Railroad on the first ex- 
cursion train. She has heard of a mill 
privilege near Masardis, and after looking 
it over during a stroll on the ice, she 
promptly purchased it. There are three 








Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
isthe best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. : 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. % 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co.. Lowell, Ma 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla 
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: at this point, and Miss Stimson 
ee ot deeds of these, and has leased 
shore privileges back towards Masardis 
for three-quarters of a mile. Large piers 
have been built out, and with the aid of the 
islands, the most valuable “holding place’ 
on the Aroostook River has been de- 
veloped. As the chief difficulty along the 
4roostook has been the scarcity of hold- 
ing places, Miss Stimson’s shrewd and far- 
sighted purchase has already excited the 
envy of other manufacturers. The privi- 
lege is located below the junction of the 
St. Croix and Aroostook Rivers, and the 
timber lands on both streams are accessi- 


a do the men like to work for the 
“new woman,” if Miss Stimson will par- 
don the characterization? There are regu- 
larly five men around for every job that she 
has to offer. She insists on capability and 
honesty, but she pays well, is punctiliously 
honorable, and if the man is competent 
the situation is his as long as he behaves. 

“But I’m one who doesn’t believe that 
there’s no other man who can fill a partic- 
ular job,’ says she. ‘Let a man think 
you have that idea of him and he’ll soon 
become incompetent. 

“I take a new man and give him a good 
talking to at the start. I tell him our 
rules and serve strict notice that if he isn’t 
repared to stick to them he may as well 
not hire with me. A man caught intoxi- 
cated is instantly discharged. I'll not 
have a man cut up in my mill by a drunken 
man’s carelessness. A man caught smok- 
ing anywhere on the mill premises is also 
instantly discharged. I have posted signs 
with my own hands, and I have distrib- 
uted fire-pails through the mill. If I 
find those pails moved from their places 
or employed for anything except fire pur- 
poses I shall make an example of some 
one. 

Miss Stimson will saw about eight mil- 
lions of shingles this year, and a large 
amount of long and short lumber. She 
will also buy quite extensively to fill con- 
tracts. She pays her men on the 15th of 
each month, and makes special trips to 
Masardis for the purpose. Her order blanks 
are of her own§design, not transferable, 
and a man receiving his money on one, 
signs away ‘all recourse for damages or 
injuries he may have suffered or claimed 
to suffer in the mill, Few business enter- 
prises in Aroostook County are conducted 
more systematically than this mill, oper- 
ated by a woman who, in spite of her 
continual active life among men as one of 
the business world, is very womanly. 
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THE STREET BOYS’ PARTY. 





Never mind where it was, save that it 
was in New York, and not in a fashion- 
able neighborhood, for the boys came 
from the tenement houses on either side 
of the Mission House. 

Our boys were naughty, we will not use 
a stronger term, for we want to be charit- 
able. The fun of boys lies so much in the 
line of mischief, that our boys, being real 
boys, never fell short in any particular of 
mischievousness. The door-bell was rung, 
the ash-barrels upset, windows broken, 
the yard made a receptacle for all sorts of 
trash to be found in the streets, the girls 
teased, and a variety of little torments in- 
vented as occasion offered. 

An interview was held with the leader 
—all boys have a leader, and these boys 
had one in red-headed, freckly-faced Tim. 
Arrangements were made on the spot to 
give him and his friends a party, he to 
give the invitations. Count was made, and 
thirty boys, in ages ranging from seven 
years to thirteen, were found in three 
tenement houses. The night came and 
Tim was stationed at the door to pass in 
the invited guests and exclude all others. 

It was soon found that Tim’s pass word,, 
“Come in.”’ was the only one by which 
they could enter. Well, they had a real 
party: and who could better describe it 
than one of the guests? 

“We had coffee in purty gilt cups—and 
round balls what yer roll on the floor, and 
pins what yer sit up and hit down—and 
doughnuts—and a smash-up engine—and 
games what yer play with buttons— 
and pictures and books. We had lots of 
things, we did—and we darst could play 
head-over-heels in the kitchen just as 
much as we hada mind to, and yer could 
black yer face if yer wanted to—lots of 
fellows did—off the black inside the 
An’ when the time came for us to 
£0, Tim told us to git, and we had to git ; 
but the lady shook hands with us first at 
the top of the stairs.” 

It is all true: sure enough, some of the 
daring. reckless spirits stole into the 
kitchen, and on its smooth hard floor had 
4 regular rough-and-tumble game of heels- 
over-head, while some, with an eye to 
decoration, turned up the cover of the 
Tange and painted their faces with soot. 
Then they had a sort of war-dance ac- 
companied by almost insane yells. This 
was the time when Tim had orders to 
“lear the house. which he did in a very 
Speedy and effective manner. 

Well, do you ask what was the result? 
Why, the ash-barrels stand on their 
Proper ends, the door-bells and window- 
glass are safe ; the yard they have actually 
‘wept and garnished of their own accord; 
the girls they almost left in peace: and 
Would you believe it? on Thanksgiving 
day who do you think came to the door 
but red-headed Tim, in gilt banded hat, 
and in his hand a box containing a little 


Stove, 





album bound in green velvet with gilt 
clasps, and this a gift from the boys to 
the representative lady of the house. 
Wasn't that a triumph? Didn’t every 
fibre of the velvet and grain of the gilt 
tell the story? 

Everything is all right now. With a 
guard of thirty boys, who will dare to an- 
noy?—Lend a Hand. 





SANDWICH SAVORIES. 


In making sandwiches it is well to melt 
the butter toa ‘“‘spreadable” consistency, 
and when the sandwiches are made press 
for about an hour between two p ates 
with a weight. Use a very sharp knife or 
cutter. Ifa variety of sandwiches are to 
be served, cut them all in different shapes, 
such as squares, rounds, hearts, triangles 
and fingers. Garnish the savory sand- 
wiches with parsley, and if served at an 
afternoon party a tiny card with the name 
of the sandwich written plainly upon it 
may be laid on the top. 

The bread should be cut about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and the sand- 
wiches should always be small and neat. 
Avoid slices of meat or any relish which 
is difficult to eat nicely. The ordinary 
sandwiches served at afternoon parties 
and evening ‘‘at homes” are foie gras, 
deviled sardines, sardine paste, salmon or 
lobster cream, potted ham, game, chicken, 
lettuce, cucumber, egg, tomato, cheese. 
Sweet sandwiches are sometimes served; 
they are generally made of preserves. 

Here are some recipes for sandwich 
making that the English hostess stands 
sponsor for: 

Deviled Shrimp Sandwiches—Take the 
required number of shelled shrimps and 
pound them in a mortar with sufticient 
butter to make a smooth mixture; add 
pepper, salt and curry powder to taste. 
Spread on slices of buttered bread and 
cut into diamonds. 

Polite Ham Sandwiches — Mince two 
ounces of ham, fat and lean together, very 
finely. Spread some mustard very thinly 
on some brown bread and butter, cover 
with ham, press together and cut into 
small squares. 

Cheesecake Sandwiches— Cut some 
slices of bread with a heart-shaped cutter, 
and spread them with ordinary cheese- 
cake mixture. These are nice for tea or 
picnics, 

Ginger Sandwiches—Spread one thick- 
ness of the bread with the syrup from a 
jar of preserved ginger, the other with 
some Devonshire cream; press together. 

Watercress Sandwiches—Strip the leaves 
from the stalks and arrange neatly be- 
tween the slices of bread, spreading them 
first very thinly with grated cheese. 

Deviled Almond Sandwiches—Cut neat 
diamond-shaped pieces of bread and but- 
ter, spread them not too thickly with 
deviled almonds, chopped rather fine. 
Press well together and serve for after- 
noon teas or “at homes.’’—Boston Journal. 
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WOMAN MARINERS. 


The Boston Herald says, with much 
discriminative wisdom: 


It is not unlikely that the near future 
will see a new vocation for women, al- 
though the notable application of Miss 
tobina Barton to be examined fora second 
mate’s certificate has been refused by the 
marine board of Melbourne. Robina in- 
formed the board that she was qualified 
to serve in the capacity of second mate of 
a foreign-going steamship, owing to the 
fact that she had been at sea as stewardess 
for very nearly four years in a number of 
steamers. ‘My wish,’’ says the lady, ‘is 
to try without the disguise of being a 
female,’’ but the cruel marine board of 
Melbourne could not see how that might 
be arranged. A female would not be 
tolerated on the deck of a ship, and if she 
appeared there at all it would have to be 
in man’s clothing. To do that would be 
to violate the law that still rules society, 
save in a knickerbocker - bloomeresque 
compromise; therefore, Robina’s skill as a 
stewardess and all her knowledge of 
marine service availed nothing with these 
ungallant gentlemen. One member of 
the board ventured to opine that if this 
young lady possessed the necessary quali- 
fications of having served as a seaman, 
whether in disguise or otherwise, she was 
perfectly entitled to be examined, and he 
saw no reason why women couldn’t be 
seamen as well as medical students, even 
though the act of Victoria, 1890, employs 
the masculine gender, not with a desire to 
exclude the female, but simply because 
up to now it has not entered into the 
brain of any male person that a female 
would compete against him in this branch 
of life. But when he added that the board 
would not dare to refuse her application, 
because if they did they would be pointed 
out by the whole colony as a disgrace to 
humanity, the entire board broke into 
laughter and presumably went to pieces, 
for the candidate was declared ineligible, 
which settled Robina’s case for the pres- 
ent. It has been, however, so widely 
commented on that the inevitable has 
come to pass, and Miss Barton finds her- 
self with many sympathizers, even on this 
side of the world. From time to time we 
hear of captains’ wives navigating a ship 
and bringing her safe into port, when the 
rightful sailing-master has been incapa- 
citated. Why, then, if women can saila 
vessel in the hour of need, should they be 





forbidden to qualify for that profession in 
the regular way? And here, again, the 
fair bicyclist’s independence of attire may 
be of assistance. Perhaps Robina can 
overcome the prejudice of the marine 
board of Melbourne by first riding a 
wheel. It is understood that now Mel- 
bourne has laughed her application to 
scorn, the young lady intends trying in 
England, and should her sex stand against 
her there, she will come to America, 
where everything goes, and women sailors 
would be charming additions to the crews 
of some of our yachts. Do not be dis- 
couraged, Robina. Sea service is bound 
to be the next vocation worthy of your 
sex’s attention. Once desire to be a sea- 


man, and nothing can prevent you all 


from being second mates at the very least. 
Gallantry will have little to do with the 
business, for merit and ambition must 
henceforth carry the day. 


oe 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS, JULY 5, 1806. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The bill just passed in the general 
assembly of Louisiana at Baton Rouge, 
giving married women the power to draw 
and deposit money in any bank, either 
State or National, is highly approved by 
every honorable, honest man. It is the 
opinion of the able editor of the Daily 
Times-Democrat of this city: ‘That the 
contrary rule should have prevailed so 
long is one of the anomalies and injustices 
of our present laws.” He calls it rightly 
‘a relic of the semi-barbarous days, when 
women were regarded as man’s inferiors 
and enjoyed few rights and privileges, 
especially in the matter of their own 
property, and were deemed unfit or unable 
to manage their own affairs,’ and he says 
this prohibition should have been abol- 
ished long ago, but it was left to the pres- 
ent Legislature to give married women 
the right to deposit their own money in 
bank, if they wish to do so. 

Previously they could deposit fast 
enough, but the husband alone could get 
it out, and the wife herself, even if she 
had earned it by her own labor, could not 
draw it out of bank without his written 
authorization. This editor goes on to say: 
There are a number of other similar pro- 
visions on our statute books, which should 
have been stricken out long ago; and he 
hopes the next session of the Legislature 
will take hold and right these wrongs and 
give women the utmost independence in 
the management and control of their 
property, and place them on terms of full 
equality with the men in all their legal 
rights and privileges. And then, not 
being in favor of woman suffrage, he says: 
“It should stop there,” for he does not 
believe that one per cent. of the women 


of Louisiana want to dabble in politics,” |. 


nor does he think that they can accom- 
plish any material reforms by doing so; 
and even if a majority desired the elec- 
toral franchise, he thinks they ought not 
to have it. for it would do them more 
harm than good. He thinks this Legisla- 
ture knew how to deal with the woman 
question—what rights to grant the sex and 
what to refuse. 

This change in Louisiana law is very 
gratifying to the Portia Club which has 
labored to bring it about, and the women 
appreciate the commendation it has so 
generally received, and this intelligent edi- 
torial comment which is so outspoken and 
candid is very acceptable. Though the 
writer cannot bring himself to consider 
the ballot as one of the legal rights and 
privileges of the women who are citizens 
of this republic, we live in hope that his 
opinions may undergo a change when his 
lovely little daughter comes of age, and 
we have municipal suffrage here in New 
Orleans. Stranger things may come to 
pass in the 20th century. 

Edwin T. Merrick, Jr., drew up this bill 
for the committee of the Portia Club, and 
obtained a cordial and unanimous vote of 
thanks for his timely assistance. 

CAROLINE E, MERRICK. 

Merrick Farm, 1404 Napoleon Ave. 
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WASHINGTON, JULY 15, 1806. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Christian Endeavorers have been 
storming Washington for many days. 


Their leading theme has been “Christian 
Citizenship.”’ Thedisfranchised two-thirds, 
the women—largely young women—have 
listened with grave faces to the logical 
discourses on the interesting subjects: 
“The Christian Citizen’s Responsibility,” 
“The New Patriotism,” 
“A Christian Citizenship Platform,” 
“Christian Citizenship in Politics,’ and 
“Christian Politics and the Saloon,”’ given 
by Miss Jessie Ackerman, Rev. M. F. Trox- 
ell, Rev. Franklin Hamilton, Rev. D. F. 
McGill, Hon. S. E. Nicholson and Rev. 
Howard H. Russell, besides many other 
addresses along the same line by dis- 
tinguished men, and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 
Jessie Ackerman’s audience was made 
up almost entirely of women, She ex- 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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STATE OF On10, Ciry or ToLEpDo, | 
Lucas County. c= 

FRANK J, Cuenry makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of OnE 
HuNnpRED DoLLars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


~— 
SEAL 


\—~} 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA purifies the 
blood, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 
an appetite, and gives refreshing sleep. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

’ PENN. Cones gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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sno? : Fifteenth year. (pens 
Girls’ Classical School. coo tember 22nd pun, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN, 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—lIn reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak of 
it in the highest terms. It is used by our 
best trade, and after once using they do 
not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Woopwarp & Lorurop. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Writeus for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 
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By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOTFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 
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our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
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Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
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2018 Columbia Ave., 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16,’ 
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Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 


90, 
clinical service (20,000 


irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I"1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 


The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
ress 


to the clinics of the public Hospitals. 
M.D., DEAN, N. Col. Ave. 
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and 21st St., Phila. 
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Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sanday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 
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(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
pressed herself as being exceedingly 
embarrassed at having to deliver a lecture 
on “The Christian Citizen's Responsibil- 
ity” to such hearers, it seemed so incon- 
gruous. I told her it was the eternal 
fitness of things. She was preparing 
these voters in embryo for the work that 
lies before them in the blessed, hopeful, 
very near future. 

At a Christian Citizenship Conference 
of Christian Endeavorers, held one after- 
noon last week, a speaker—a man—said: 
“If the prayer-meeting and the primary 
should chance to be held on the same 
evening, my brethren, let the women stay 
at the prayer-meeting, but you go to the 
primary.’ It was not a free parliament; 
had it been, I would have risen and said: 
‘My brethren, the women have been 
attending the prayer-meetings long enough 
and the men the primaries; allow me to 
offer as a substitute for the last speaker's 
command the suggestion that the situa- 
tion be reversed for awhile; then let us 
“figure’’ on the result and possibly we can 
arrive at definite conclusions regarding 
‘Christian Citizenship.’ ”’ 

During the past three months the 
question of woman suffrage has received 
some impetus, and has been dealt some 
blows in the South. At the S:ate Conven- 
tion of the Georgia W.C. T. U. held at 
Brunswick, in May, a_ resolution was 
adopted expressive of the determination 
of that body that woman suffrage should 
not be made a department of work. The 
opposition of the clergy upon the ground 
that the trend of the W. C. 'T. U. is for 
the political emancipation of women is 
desperately feared. The deliverances of 
Mr. Candler, president of the University 
at Oxford, and those of other leading 
divines, stand out before the vision of 
“those women” as a terrible incubus not 
to be again conjured into existence. My 
observation has been that positions of 
retrogression never pay. Southern wom- 
en will see this afterawhile. It is not the 
suffrage question that is injuring the 
W. C. T. U. in the South, but simply the 
lack of organization and aggressive meth- 
ods, Stagnation breeds death everywhere 
—from the wayside pool in the natural 
world to the fountains of life in the civil, 
philanthropic, or ecclesiastical. 

An address was delivered at the North 
Carolina State Convention of the W. C, 
T. U. held in Raleigh, in June, by the 
nominee for Vice-President of the United 
States, on the national ticket, James H. 
Southgate, who came in answer toa tele- 
gram sent by a member of the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Southgate’s address was one of 
the strongest, most superb, clear-cut argn- 
ments for woman suffrage that I ever 
heard, and was delivered with the fire and 
enthusiasm of a Southern orator of the 
most finished type. Among a number of 
striking things he said: ‘“‘God has placed 
no statute of limitation upon the right of 
women to grow. The whole law of God 
is moving her to the front.” The entire 
basis of Mr. Southgate’s splendid effort 
was woman’s rights. — both politically 
and in the church—his thrust at the 
priestly subjections of women was amus- 
ing, to say the least, and brave, to the last 
degree. While he spoke, round after 
round of applause greeted him from a 
small but advanced constituency among 
the sisters and the semi-conservative who 
were carried away by his logic and elo- 
quence into a momentary forgetfulness of 
their customary reserve; but the cast-into- 
an-unbreakable-mould portion sat aghast 
and horror-stricken at his unspeakable 
radicalism, and afterward predicted death 
to the whole State W. C. T. U. as a result 
of his utterances; but the cheerful fore- 
cast will never be realized from the cause 
assigned, While some divisions of men 
and women are sitting in the shade and 
mildew of an old civilization, other forces 
of a newer birth are marching rapidly 
into the sunshine of truth. 

Just before the close of the last school 

term, Mr. Jerome Dowd, professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, invited Mr. South- 
gate to lecture on Woman's Rights to the 
students of that institution. The col- 
lege chapel, where the address was deliv- 
ered, was filled to overtlowing by the 
young men and the four girls who 
came to take the lectnre—on paper, I pre- 
sume, and in their brains. The wildest 
enthusiasm prevailed both among the 
boys and the young women. Prof. Dowd, 
at the close of Mr. Southgate’s lecture, 
said to him, “You can judge of the appre- 
ciation of your audience by the applause 
you have received.” 
“ When Mr. Southgate returned from 
Pittsburg to his native town, Durham, 
N. C., after his nomination as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, the ovation he 
received from the students of Trinity was 
the most splendid ever given to any one 
in the history of the college. 

During the Commencement at the In- 
dustrial Institute for girls,in Milledgeville, 
Ga., this summer, | was allowed to speak 
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in the collegechapel one night, and took ad- 
vantage of the situation by enlarging upon 
the progress of women throughout the 
world—especially America—and dwelling 
particularly upon the necessity of girls 
preparing themselves for the work of the 
world in the direction of trades and pro- 
fessions. While I was speaking, the pres- 
ident of the college, Prof. Chappel, sat 
with averted face and hand-shaded eyes. 
I was told afterward that he hada loathing 
aversion to the thought of women occu. 
pying such positions. When some one 
asked him what he expected the girls 
whom he was drilling day after day and 
year after year in mechanical and indus- 
trial training to do with their implements 
of bread-winning and independence-gain 
ing that he had helped to put in their 
hands, he replied, with a sardonic smile: 
“Why, to influence some man!’ Admi- 


rable! Far-seeing! Practicable! Infinitely 
logical! Ah, Prof. Chappel! In the 


sweet days that are to come these brave 
girls will rise up and call you blessed— 
not for what you thought you prepared 
them for, to play ‘the door-mat” act along 
the vapory, will-o’-the-wisp line of intlu- 
encing some man, but for making them 
conquerors of the battle we call—Life! 


BELLE KEARNEY. 
_—_——_ aoe 


IDAHO. 


The State Equal Suffrage Association 
met at Boise City on July 2 and 3. Three 
sessions, which were largely attended, were 
held daily in Sonna’s Opera House, and 
great interest and enthusiasm were mani- 
fested. Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, 
participated in the convention, and won 
many friends for suffrage by her wise and 
witty addresses. The Idaho Daily States- 
man, of Boise City, the leading paper of 
the State, gave excellent reports of the 
meetings, from which the following ac- 
count is chiefly gathered: 

The convention was opened with an in- 
vocation pronounced by Mrs. Rebecca 
Mitchell, of Idaho Falls. Mrs. Ida M. 
Weaver, of Boise, was reélected temporary 
chairman, and Mrs. J. H. Richards, of 
Boise, was chosen as assistant to the State 
Secretary Mrs. M. C. Athey. After the 
appointment of committees, the State 
Secretary gave an interesting résumé of 
the year’s work. There are now fully 
organized twenty-five local clubs and five 
county clubs, and others are in process of 
organization. The report of the State 
treasurer showed a balance of $150 on 
hand. The forenoon session closed with 
an earnest discussion of methods to in- 
crease the campaign fund. 

A highly interesting paper was presented 
at the afternoon session by Mrs. Marcella 
Spaulding, and Mrs. Helen Young, of 
Wallace, addressed the convention on 
‘Property Rights of Married Women.” 
Mrs. Young is an attorney, and her inter- 
pretation of the Idaho laws with reference 
to women was clearand concise. Shealso 
made some very timely suggestions, and 
urged that the only way the women could 
secure the enactment of the laws they 
desire was to secure the franchise. 

At the evening meeting an address of 
welcome was delivered by Rev. J. W. Hus- 
ton, who believed that this convention 
was in the line of progress. The equal 
suffrage movement, he said, had come to 
stay. The sentiment was vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. M. J. Whitman read a finished 
address in response. This gathering, she 
said, demonstrated that the world does 
move. Mrs. R. E. Green read a telling 
paper on the subject of equal suffrage, 
urging allin sympathy with the cause to 
unite with their local clubs and assist in 
forwarding the work and in securing votes 
for the amendment. 

The closing address was by Mrs. Johns, 
who showed the untruthfulness of oft- 
reiterated statements that women do not 
want to vote. 

During the second day’s session officers 
were elected as follows: 


President — Mrs. M. J. Whitman, of 
Montpelier. 

First vice-president—Mrs. Kate Felt- 
ham, of Caldwell. 

Second vice-president — Mrs. Helen 


Young, of Wallace. 

Third vice-president—Mrs. D. L. Bad- 
ley, of Meridian. 

Secretary—Mrs. M. C. Athey, of Boise. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Heron, of Glenn’s 
Ferry. 

The following declaration was discussed 
and adopted: 

The Idaho Equal Suffrage Association 
in annual convention assembled hereby 
declares and affirms: 





First—That we ask the adoption of the 
pending woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment in Idaho, because— 

(a) The enfranchisement of women is in 
exact accord with the basic principles of 
our republic. 

(6) Women are taxed. They should 
share in the privileges of the government 
who help to bear its burdens. 

(c) It is necessary to enfranchise the 
women of Idaho in order to place them 
upon a political plane equal to that upon 
which the Indians of the State now stand. 

(d) The Idaho State Constitution pro- 
vides that Chinese born in the United 
States may vote; and thus are the Chinese 
the political superiors of native-born 
American women. 

Additional resolutions appealed to voters 
of every political party to vote for the 
woman suffrage amendment, and urged a 
discussion of the question in all political 
meetings of the fall campaign and in the 
columns of the newspapers. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Na- 
tional Equal Suffrage Association for the 
very efficient work done for the associa- 
tion by Mrs. Laura M. Johns. A similar 
vote was given to the equal suffrage club, 
the press and the citizens of Boise City for 
kindly aid to the convention. 

The convention extended a cordial in- 
vitation to Carrie Chapman-Catt, chair- 
man of the national organization com- 
mittee, to pay Idaho a visit during the 
summer to assist in the interest of equal 
suffrage, 

Mrs. Green reported from the com- 
mittee on plan of work the following 
recommendations: 

Whereas, Two years ago a constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the voters 
of the State, but the majority of the vot- 
ers forgot to record their opinions upon 
the measure when they marked their 
ballots and so the amendment was lost; 
and, lest this be the fate of the woman 
suffrage amendment, the committee on 
campaign recommend the following: 
That the president of each county con- 
vention, or if there be none, the president 
of each local club in the county, be in- 
structed to appoint a committee of three, 
whose duty it shall be to work for the 
amendment on election day in each pre- 
cinct. 

We recommend that on the coming 
election day our local clubs arrange to 
have strong representatives as near the 
polls as the law will allow, and that they 
be equipped with small dodgers bearing 
the words, ‘‘Don’t forget the woman suf- 
frage amendment;’’ ‘Be sure you notice 
the three constitutional amendments at 
the top of your ticket;’’ ‘‘Please vote for 
woman suffrage,”’ etc., these dodgers to be 
put in the hands of voters as reminders. 

We also recommend that coffee and 
sandwiches be served near the polls, this 
to give the ladies an easier opportunity of 
approaching the voters on the amendment 
question. In the larger towns ‘'‘ladies’ 
banner drives’ are useful. Any and all 
devices should be made use of to serve 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
voters to the woman suffrage amendment. 
Large yellow banners suspended on ropes 
stretched across the street near the poll- 
ing places would do an excellent service- 

We recommend that the president and 
secretary map out a route for speakers for 
the fall campaign; that we elect a com- 
mittee of three on press work, and that 
the executive committee be empowered to 
employ speakers for the fall campaign. 

During the afternoon session Mrs. J. L. 
Weaver, the temporary chairman, read a 
paper of great merit on the subject of 
political equality. 

At the evening meeting there was a 
good attendance. After a well executed 
violin solo by Julius Grunbaum, accom- 
panied by Professor Pasmore on the piano, 
Rev. R. B. Wright invoked the divine bles- 
sing. Mrs. Minnie Priest Dunton, of Idaho 
City, recited, ‘‘What Was the Bravest Bat- 
tle Ever Fought?” 

Mrs. Helen Young, of Wallace, who en- 
joys the distinction of being the only 
woman attorney in the State, delivered an 
address in which she took up some of the 
threadbare arguments advanced against 
equal suffrage, and sumn.ed her replies up 
in the statement that those who advanced 
these arguments considered what was de- 
grading to the mother was ennobling to 
the son. 

Professor Pasmore, of Boise City, gave 
some of his observations while a resident 
of Wyoming, where he lived nine years, 
and where equal suffrage had resulted 
in a well and economically governed 
State, with officers of high moral stand- 
ing. In closing, the professor said Wyom- 
ing had enjoyed the blessings of equal 
suffrage for twenty-seven years. Twenty 
years of this time was under the territo- 
rial system. He made the point that if 
equal suffrage had not been a benefit to 
the State it would not have been incorpor- 
ated in the State constitution. He ex- 





pressed the hope that Idaho would shortly 
be in the equal suffrage column. 

Mr. D. L. Cadwallader, of Boise City, 
made a very earnest plea for equal suf- 
frage. Woman was man’s equal in every 
respect, and in many things his superior, 
and the crowning act of our civilization 
would be to invest her with the right of 
franchise. 

The last speech of the Convention was 
made by Mrs. Johns, who spoke with 
great convincing power and made a marked 
impression. 

The Convention was highly successful 


in every respect. The exercises were inter- | 


spersed with finely rendered musical num- 
bers. Miss Ruth Maynard gave a violin 
solo, Mrs. Ryan a vocal solo, and Mrs. 
Haskins, a delegate from Wallace, sang 
charmingly several times. One of the 
features of the Convention was the baby 
of the musical mother. Itis only three 
months old, is remarkably bright, strong 
and pretty, and was present at every ses- 
sion without uttering a single cry. After 
the adjournment of the Convention on the 
last evening, the assembly was asked to 
wait for a ceremony not announced on the 
programme, the naming of Mrs. Haskins’ 
baby. The name chosen was Laura 
Weaver, in honor of Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
who had charmed all hearts by her de- 
voted service, and Mrs. Ida M. Weaver, 
whose grace and dignity in presiding over 
the Convention had won the plaudits of 
all. Both ladies made remarks appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and if sincere wishes 
can prevail, the best opportunities and 
most enduring happiness will be enjoyed 
by the suffrage mother and her little com- 
ing woman. 


CALIFORNIA. 





The State Central Committee of the 
Amendment Campaign is arranging for 
the establishment of an organized system 
of precinct clubs. The work has com- 
menced iu San Francisco, and in the course 
of afew days will be inaugurated in the 
interior towns, about twenty of the largest 
of which are anticipating the organization 
of clubs. The work in San Francisco is 
in charge of Mrs, Clara Long, who has in 
the space of less than a week proved her- 
self a most able organizer. As soon as 
the clubs are formed regular meetings wil] 
be held at each of them, with addresses 
by such speakers as Miss Anthony, the 
Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. Chapman-Catt. 

Meanwhile great interest in the woman 
suffrage movement is rife in the interior 
towns. Says the Daily Call of July 7: 
“Requests for suffrage pamphlets are 
pouring in at the headquarters day after 
day in constantly increasing volumes, and 
the stenographers, typewriters and secre- 
taries are taxed to their utmost in order 
to keep the correspondence answered up 
to date.”’ 

“The key-note to the entire suffrage 
movement,”’ said Miss Hay, yesterday, ‘‘is 
confidence—confidence in the justice of 
our cause, confidence in the efficient aid 
of our powerful friends, among whom the 
Daily Call was first and is reckoned chief, 
and above all, confidence in the glorious 
victory which awaits usin November.” 





MISSOURI. 


Miss Ella Harrison, of Carthage, has 
recently organized three Political Science 
Study Clubs in her town. She has fol- 
lowed the advice given in the “prospectus” 
issued by the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has arranged 
for a lecture course in connection with 
the study. There are to be six lectures 
to be given by prominent ministers and 
lawyers of Carthage. The subjects will 
be chosen in relation to the first year’s 
course of study. The meetings will be 
social in character, being held in the even- 
ing at the homes of prominent citizens. 
The lawn will be used for the audience 
room, and after the lecture and discussion 
ice-cream and cake will be served, while a 
general good time will follow. This is 
most excellent work, and any live, earnest 
club could carry out this same plan during 
the summer months. 
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KANSAS. 


EUREKA, KAN., JULY 8, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, 
while following the advice of Emerson, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ has ac- 
cepted the humorous suggestion of Eugene 
Ware. ‘In the meantime keep your eye 
on the man who drives the mules.’’ The 
mule driving, at the present time, con- 
sists of organization and education. The 
women in the various counties have been 
actively working, and we can boast of hay- 
ing more than doubled our membership 
since the beginning of the year. 

We feel very jubilant over the results of 
the lecture tour by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, which began June 5th and ended 
June 25th, she having made twenty-seven 
addresses in that time. With one excep- 
tion, the Winfield Chautauqua Assembly, 





Mrs. Stetson was not billed as a Suffrage 


speaker, but spoke along the lines of 
reform and education—and. as there can 
be no true reform without touching the 
woman question, this was incidentally 
considered in each talk. Consequently 
the thoughts that have lain dormant hate 
been aroused from their lethargy, and an 
opening has been made for further work, 
The unanimous verdict is that she is one 
of the brightest, most clear-cut and logical 
speakers who ever stepped upon a Kansas 
platform. 

Both interested and disinterested parties 
are urging the executive committee to 
secure Mrs, Stetson’s return to Kansas 
when she comes from England. Whether 
this may be or no, she carries with her 
the friendship and love of those who were 
so fortunate as to meet her, and who bid 
her “Godspeed” in the work for which 
she so bravely speaks. 

KATIE R. Appisoy, 
Pres. K. E. 8. A, 





OKLAHOMA. 


We are indebted to the Equal Suffrage 
Column, conducted by Mrs. Annie L. Vin. 
cent and Miss Margaret Reese in the 
Oklahoma Representative, the Populist 
paper of Guthrie, for news of a successfy) 
convention lately held in that city. The 
meetings were held in the Baptist church, 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, who is doing good 
service in Oklahoma, assisted in the con- 
vention and gave addresses which were 
cordially received. An organization for 
Logan County was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: Mrs, Mary Herod, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. H. Meal, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Jane R. Kelso, Crescent 
City, recording secretary; Mrs. Wilbur, 
treasurer, 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
tendering thanks and commendation to 
Mrs. Nelson for her “untiring service” 
and the following: 

The Logan County Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation assembled send greetings of 
appreciation to Senator Teller for his 
resolution presented at the National Re- 
publican Convention, and regret that the 
majority of that great body saw fit to so 
unceremoniously reject the same without 
giving us any equivalent—a real suffrage 
plank. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE, — The Castle Square 
Theatre, after being constantly in use for 
two years, is necessarily to be closed on 
the 25th inst., for six weeks, in order that 
certain changes may be made, as well as 
to afford the members of the opera com- 
pany, who will have completed 500 
consecutive operatic performances next 
Wednesday evening, a much-needed rest. 
In order to give a gala like ending to 
the season, a series of performances 
has been arranged for the coming week 
that will delight all music-lovers here- 
abouts. The repertoire arranged is as 
follows: Monday, ‘“Olivette’’; Tuesday, 
‘*Faust’’; Wednesday, afternoon and even- 
ing, ‘Chimes of Normandy’’; Thursday, 
‘“Trovatore”’; Friday, ‘Mikado’; and for 
Saturday afternoon and evening the great 
bill of “Pinafore” and ‘The Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ There will be no advance in 
prices during this repertoire. 

The fall and winter season of the Cas- 
tle Square opera company will open on 
Monday, Sept. 7th, and the same plans 
will be followed in its management as 
those of the last fifteen months. 

—$— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 











WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentis 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 


BOARD IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—T wo or three 

rsons can be accommodated with board in private 
amily in the heart of the Adirondacks, 2,000 feet 
above tids, Kates moderate. Wm. L. Haskel, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 


AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who 1s 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, rua 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three B  - and a 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for sm 
wages. Address G. A., WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 

——— 


TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who h 4 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College wit 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or simie 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: af 

roved himself a diligent and faithful student, 4 
tan oy upright character, and enjoyed the se 
and respect of his fellow students and of the facu y: 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as We ine 
in several other branches, and would do good a 
sa a teacher or private instructor.” Address G. A. B 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 




















BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 
KGnigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms. vy 
leasant and central location ; is clean and me 
ept; table simple. but everything neat an ‘litors 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Edi 

WomMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte Wy. 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxem rege 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana cot 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies rod 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents. nf 
trusting their daughters to her care. may be > 
their having every facility for aoguising the lanes 
combined with the comforts of home life. aor 
very moderate. For further particulars and aor 
ces apply to Mile M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre- ar de 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professe' 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for twe er 
in England a scholarship from the French a. 
ment. Refers also to Editors WoMAN’S JOUR? 


Boston Mass. 
a 
s Street- 
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